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Introduction 
Entangled Knowledge. Scientific 
Discourses and Cultural Difference! 


GESA MACKENTHUN AND KLAUS HOCK 


One would have to look far into the past to find a beginning of the interaction 
between scientific learning and cultural contact. Intellectual progress and tech- 
nological advancement are unthinkable without the constant stimulus triggered 
by encounters with other people and representatives of other cultures. Lacking a 
clear beginning of these engagements, we can still look at the present: in the light 
of a growing decolonization of knowledge, the scientific institutions of the West- 
ern world are increasingly confronted with the request to return human remains 
and sacred artifacts to the descendants of the peoples from whom these bones and 
objects had once been taken — for 'scientific purposes'. While American muse- 
ums like the Smithsonian grudgingly return artifacts to Native American tribes 
in fulfillment of the Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act of 
1990, European institutions are still reluctant to endow the repatriation of human 
remains with a morally requisite official frame. Thus, no high government offi- 
cials were in attendance as twenty skulls of members of the Herero tribe — vic- 
tims of imperial Germany's genocidal war between 1904 and 1908 in what is now 
Namibia — were ceremoniously returned to their descendants in September, 2011. 
And academic institutions willing to repatriate are denied the necessary govern- 
ment funds for doing so (Beis, “Kein Wort"). An assessment of the immense 
holdings of human remains in German museums and anatomical collections is 
still in its infancy, and the intensity with which such an appraisal is conducted 
depends on the commitment of individual scholars (Fründt; Kerneck). A London 
museum's refusal to bury the skeleton of the so-called “Irish Giant" and eigh- 
teenth-century ‘freak’ Charles Bryne is only one of many examples of the reper- 
cussions of the colonial past (“Wider Willen"). 

Inspired by such distant, or actually not so distant resonances of the colonial 
legacy, this volume looks at the tandem of "scientific discourse" and "cultural 
encounters" both systematically and by way of a series of case studies ranging 
from the early modern period to the present. 


1 As always, we thank Paula Ross for her meticulous copy editing. We also thank Lisa 
Kranig for her help with final proofreading. 
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The Social Entanglements of Scientific Knowledge 


As the work of Michel Foucault, Pierre Bourdieu, Peter Burke and others has 
shown, the processes of knowledge formation and scientific progress can only be 
understood from a historical and sociological perspective. In a recent two-volume 
set on the social history of knowledge, Burke traces the sociological analysis of 
the history of knowledge to earlier thinkers like Karl Mannheim, who spoke of 
the ‘situatedness’ of knowledge in the 1920s, and further back to the American 
sociologist Thorstein Veblen, who very early in the twentieth century reflected 
on the sociopolitical conditions of what he called the modern “cult of science." 
Veblen points out the pervasive matter-of-fact attitude of modern scientists — their 
rejection of *anthropomorphic" considerations in favor of an impersonal tone: 


A civilization which is dominated by this matter-of-fact insight must 
prevail against any cultural scheme that lacks this element. This charac- 
teristic of western civilization comes to a head in modern science, and it 
finds its highest material expression in the technology of the machine in- 
dustry. [...T]he cultural structure clusters about this body of matter-of- 
fact knowledge as its substantial core. Whatever is not consonant with 
these opaque creations of science is an intrusive feature in the mod- 
ern scheme, borrowed or standing over from the barbarian past. (2; see 
Burke, vol. 1: 4) 


These early critical approaches to the history of knowledge find their common 
root in Nietzsche's general suspicion toward all claims to objectivity and scien- 
tific truth, which he famously regarded as a “mobile army of metaphors” (880). 
The contributions to this volume generally subscribe to this position, assuming 
that science is never innocent of social entanglement. To express this idea with 
the words of Steven Shapin’s somewhat baroque book title: Science is “Never 
Pure. [... It] was Produced by People with Bodies, Situated in Time, Space, Cul- 
ture, and Society, and Struggling for Credibility and Authority.” This general 
insight was decisively strengthened by the work of Foucault and his ‘archae- 
ological’ and ‘genealogical’ accounts of the emergence of major sciences such 
as medicine, natural history, economics, and linguistics as the result of discur- 
sive practices of selection and suppression of knowledge (Madness and Civili- 
zation; Birth of the Clinic; Order of Things). Using the terminology of habitus 
and practice, Pierre Bourdieu has similarly described the processes by which the 
objects and methods of scientific inquiry are shaped by social determinants and 
by ‘logics’ that are often unreflected and unconscious (Logic of Practice 54, pas- 
sim). Certainly inspired by Bourdieu’s emphasis on the practice of science, Bruno 
Latour, by studying the practical and concrete ways in which scientific work is 
conducted in laboratories, through academic publications, and the use of technol- 
ogy, has explored how scientific knowledge comes to be accepted. Determined 
by processes of selection and exclusion, knowledge formations privilege some 
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forms of knowledge and ‘logics of research’ while suppressing and marginaliz- 
ing others, which then become, in Bourdieu’s term, “unthinkable” (5, 54, 130). 
Foucault, furthermore, speaks of “popular knowledge” (le savoir des gens) — “a 
whole set of knowledges that have been disqualified as inadequate to their task 
or insufficiently elaborated: naive knowledge, located low down on the hierar- 
chy, beneath the required level of cognition or scientificity" (Foucault, “Two Lec- 
tures” 82). He also emphasizes that the history of knowledge is the history of a 
struggle between elite or hegemonic knowledge and what he calls “subjugated 
knowledges”: “In the specialized areas of erudition as in the disqualified, popular 
knowledge there lay the memory of hostile encounters which even up to this day 
have been confined to the margins of knowledge” (81, 83). Foucault’s allusion to 
“hostile encounters” whose “memory” is somehow preserved in the formation of 
knowledge is crucial to the present volume. As he so often does, Foucault refrains 
from becoming any more specific as to the kind of encounters he has in mind. 
The effacement of marginalized knowledges, if we read him correctly, retains the 
trace of the struggles that were conducted during the processes of scientific canon 
formation. 

Some of these forgotten knowledges have been retrieved while various disci- 
plines have begun to investigate their own intellectual and institutional pasts. The 
critical history of knowledge that has emerged since the 1980s usefully distin- 
guishes between ‘information’, which Malinowski referred to as “the brute mate- 
rial” that increasingly surrounds us everywhere (qt. Burke, vol. 2: 5); ‘knowledge’ 
that Burke, following Lévi-Strauss, called “cooked” information in the sense that 
it includes processes of “verification, criticism, measurement, comparison and 
systematization” (5); and finally ‘science’, which adds the aspect of the official 
authorization of knowledge by way of social institutions like the academy, muse- 
ums, educational journals, foundations. All levels bear the socially engendered 
danger of ‘freezing’ certain knowledges in place at the expense of others. Espe- 
cially when assessing the social history of knowledge from an intercultural per- 
spective, it becomes necessary to acknowledge the plurality and multiplicity of 
knowledges, or epistemic cultures (Wissenskulturen) (Burke, Vol. 1: 13 and vol. 
2: 4). 


The Intercultural Entanglement of Science 


Although, as Richard Drayton argues (in agreement with Jack Goody, see below), 
the interaction between scientific production and cultural contact has existed at 
least since the so-called Neolithic Revolution, the historical focus of the contri- 
butions in this volume begin with the early modern period — one characterized by 
the synchronicity of geographical expansion, the beginnings of the scientific revo- 
lution against church authority, and a new, ‘scientific’ curiosity about the peoples 
and natural things that were freshly encountered during ventures of trade, discov- 
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ery, mission, and conquest. The Spanish official and historian Gonzalo Fernán- 
dez de Oviedo, quoted in this volume by David Boruchoff, captures the spirit of 
scientific curiosity evoked by the encounter with unfamiliar peoples and strange 
nature. The craving for knowledge, he writes, is a natural human desire to sat- 
isfy which “our will is never content, nor is our mind satisfied with understand- 
ing and regarding only a few things, or with seeing those that are ordinary and 
close by or within our homeland.” The “handsome desire” for knowledge rather 
forces men to “journey [...] through distant provinces,” both on land and at sea, 
and to “fend [...] off many and varied dangers” in order to see the “marvelous 
and innumerable works” of God (#42r-v). Oviedo’s own contribution to the world 
of scholarship consisted of an extensive general as well as natural history of the 
Indies; his work confirms what was famously spelled out by Francis Bacon, that 
the “thorough passage of the world” and the “advancement of learning” coincided 
in time (qt. Drayton, “Knowledge” 231). The unfolding of the European scientific 
revolution since the seventeenth century, which was coterminous with the forma- 
tion of European colonies around the world as well as with the beginnings of the 
transatlantic slave trade, was further propelled by the mental liberation offered 
by the Protestant Reformation: while Martin Luther was standing his ground in 
front of the Catholic authorities in Worms, Hernan Cortés was exceeding his offi- 
cial commission in New Spain, which resulted in doubling the territories of his 
monarch, Charles V (see Mackenthun, “Encountering Colonialism” 1-2). Yet both 
Christian denominations involved in taking possession of the New World shared a 
strong providentialism which, as Drayton argues, was “the ideological taproot of 
British [and other] Imperialism” as it “shaped both the quest for knowledge and 
the push for trade and colonies" (“Knowledge” 233). 

One illustration of the religious motif in scientific accounts of non-Christian 
cultures is a pervasive discourse of Orientalism, part of the semantic stock regis- 
ter commonly employed to describe cultural difference. As Said declared in 1978: 


Under the general heading of knowledge of the Orient, and within the 
umbrella of Western hegemony over the Orient during the period from 
the end of the eighteenth century, there emerged a complex Orient suita- 
ble for study in the academy, for display in the museum, for reconstruc- 
tion in the colonial office, for theoretical illustration in anthropological, 
biological, linguistic, racial, and historical theses about mankind and the 
universe, for instances of economic and sociological theories of develop- 
ment, revolution, cultural personality, national or religious character. (7) 


The specific “logic” that generated such knowledge of the Orient, Said continues, 
was "governed [...] by a battery of desires, repressions, investments, and projec- 
tions" (8). The same statement can be transferred to all other cultures with which 
Europe came into contact and which it had subjected to its scientific gaze since 
the early modern period. 
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Recent years have produced an expanding critical examination of what 
is often seen as a too limited European perspective on the history of scientific 
knowledge. To take just one example: Jack Goody, famous scholar of the soci- 
ology of print culture in Western and non-Western societies, critiques a perva- 
sive Eurocentrism in classical accounts of modern civilization in his three recent 
books, The Theft of History (2006), Renaissances (2009), and The Eurasian Mir- 
acle (2009). Instead of tracing modernity, as many other historians of science do, 
back to ethnically purified Greek roots, Goody argues that until the early mod- 
em period, when European powers for various reasons gained the upper hand 
through key inventions and economic developments, the cultural progress of 
Europe was deeply entangled with that of Eurasia. He rejects the frequent “bifur- 
cation between the dynamic west, passing through antiquity, and feudalism, to 
capitalism, and the east that produced a static, hydraulic, bureaucratic despotism, 
which was not about to modernize” (Eurasian Miracle 1). He questions the iden- 
tification of the Renaissance — in which the seeds for later developments toward 
the Industrial Revolution, modernization, and global capitalism were sown — as 
purely ‘European’. This general claim to an essentialized European origin of 
modernity, Goody states, amounts to a case of “ethnocentric teleology in so far 
as it attributed that European achievement to deep-rooted, quasi-permanent fea- 
tures of the west” (2). The narrative of the exceptionality of Western civilization, 
Goody maintains, forgets the fuzziness of the immediate prehistory of the early 
modern scientific expansion. This prehistory, Goody shows, was characterized by 
“alternation” — an intense exchange of ideas, forms of knowledge, and technol- 
ogies between European societies and the “major civilizations of Eurasia” (2). 
Western Europe, so Goody’s argument goes, “became ‘exceptional’ in the nine- 
teenth century,” but 


it is not apparent that earlier on it was out of line with other major civi- 
lizations, except in terms of its advantages in the era of the ‘Great Voy- 
ages’ perhaps related to technical developments in ‘guns and sails’ and 
following its adoption of printing long practiced in China, to an alpha- 
betic script using movable type. (Theft 66) 


The essays collected in this volume show that the linguistic and ideological ori- 
entalization of other cultures is not limited to cultures of Eurasia and the Ori- 
ent themselves but that it is deployed in many descriptions of ‘lazy’, ‘idolatrous’, 
‘effeminate’ and ‘incompetent’ natives around the world. Thus it can be said that 
Orientalism is the Western master code for describing cultural difference. Neither 
is it just a thing of the past: orientalist assumptions and crusader-based ideolo- 
gies still nourish the pronouncements and actions of politicians, mass murderers, 
and self-declared saviors of civilization.” Moreover, in spite of several decades 


2 The 2011 massacre in Oslo is the most gruesome recent example. Such actions are fed by 
popular, but often scientifically endorsed, ideologies that we have to continue to combat 
inside and outside the academy. 
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of powerful deconstruction, racist and orientalist ideologies — in addition to their 
ubiquity in public discourse — continue to find entrance into scholarly discourse 
Itself: the essays of Feuchter and Wilcox in this volume provide ample examples 
of this phenomenon. 

The volume, then, does not look to address the intersection between scien- 
tific thought and interculturality in the more or less discreet historical past alone. 
Rather, it also seeks to reveal the continuities of colonial and imperial ideolo- 
gies in the texts of scholarship in the past and today. Because even the most crit- 
ical analyses of empire may unwittingly circulate traditional assumptions about 
European scientific attitudes toward the rest of the world that stem from colonial 
times themselves. Tzvetan Todorov's denial of the existence of the art of writing 
in precolonial Mexico, which was necessary to sustain his neatly ‘scientific’ bina- 
ries between ‘mobile Europe’ and ‘immobile America’, is one of the most obvi- 
ous cases in point? In a much more subtle way, Mary Louise Pratt, in her well- 
known book /mperial Eyes, reiterates a colonial mythical narrative when she sug- 
gests that from the mid-eighteenth century on, geographical exploration shifted 
from maritime and coastal areas to the interiors — a move toward what she calls 
a "planetary consciousness" (9, 15). Moreover, Pratt suggests that this shift coin- 
cided with the emergence of a "descriptive paradigm" that was politically more 
disinterested than the “imperial” form of natural history that preceded it. She 
terms this new descriptive, or semiotic, system “anti-conquest”: 


[N]atural history asserted an urban, lettered, male authority over the 
whole of the planet; it elaborated a rationalizing, extractive, dissociative 
understanding which overlaid functional, experiential relations among 
people, plants, and animals. In these respects, it figures a certain kind of 
global hegemony, notably one based on possession of land and resourc- 
es rather than control over routes. At the same time, in and of itself, 
the system of nature as a descriptive paradigm was an utterly benign 
and abstract appropriation of the planet. Claiming no transformative po- 
tential whatsoever, it differed sharply from overtly imperial articulations 
of conquest, conversion, territorial appropriation, and enslavement. The 
system created [...] a utopian, innocent vision of European global au- 
thority, which I refer to as an anti-conquest. The term is intended to em- 
phasize the relational meaning of natural history, the extent to which it 
became meaningful specifically in contrast with an earlier imperial, and 
prebourgeois, European expansionist presence. (38-39) 


It is questionable whether it is really possible to define the two attitudes — an 
"imperial" one, best represented, say, by Cortés, and an “anti-conquest” one, per- 
haps best personified by Alexander von Humboldt — as oppositional or mutually 
exclusive “paradigms.” The “anti-conquest” natural history can only be regarded 
as a system "in and of itself" from the altogether "benign" perspective of the 


3 For detailed critiques see Mackenthun, Metaphors, chapter 2, and Coronil. 
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semiotician (whose approach is itself merely descriptive). A critical perspec- 
tive would be very suspicious of any claim to an “utterly benign [...] appropri- 
ation of the planet” ascribed to the “anti-conquest” paradigm. Neither may the 
two versions of “natural history” — the “imperial” and the “anti-conquest” — be 
easily placed on a chronological scale without taking a look at how the history 
of European and Western imperialism continued later in the nineteenth century. 
This period (which is outside the temporal scope of Imperial Eyes) would, to use 
Pratt’s terms, represent a powerful if not quite inexplicable return to the “prebour- 
geois" system of robbery with violence, now no longer providentially legitimized 
but couched in similarly deterministic evolutionist rhetoric. 

In our view, the quoted passage ranges surprisingly close to Pratt's earlier 
description of the “dominant ideologies” of imperial Europe that “made a clear 
distinction between the (interested) pursuit of wealth and the (disinterested) 
pursuit of knowledge" (18). It is perhaps owing to the powerful ‘logic’ (or, in 
Bourdieu's terms, habitus) of scholarly practice that Pratt, in spite of her acute 
awareness of the ideological character of the Enlightenment claim that dissociates 
the pursuit of knowledge from the pursuit of wealth, then goes on to imitate that 
very same claim by offering the rule of the natural history approach as a tempo- 
rary relief from imperialism — the ‘pure’ pursuit of scientific knowledge as being 
a somehow politically innocent episode preceded and also succeeded by the more 
durable imperial paradigm. 

Pratt’s assessment of the Enlightenment myth as a myth is certainly correct 
— it continues to exert its mythical influence over the scholarly texts of our own 
day. In taking a look just at the names of the ships used in the maritime plane- 
tary expansion, we can detect a desire of Enlightenment science to define itself as 
apolitical. As Burke summarizes, 


James Cook sailed in the Discovery, Alessandro Malaspina in the Des- 
cubierta, La Pérouse in the Astrolabe, Baudin in the Naturaliste and the 
Géographe, and Flinders in the /nvestigator, while the French expedi- 
tions to the Pacific (1792) and the Arctic (1835) sailed in the Recherche. 
(Vol. 2: 16-17) 


In the light of this venerable fleet of scientific idealism, it was certainly a mis- 
take of John Franklin to travel to the Arctic (in 1845) with ships named Terror 
and Erebus!* 

The cases of Cook, La Pérouse, and other maritime expeditioners show that 
the exploration of the interior really began to take place at the same time that the 
mapping of oceanic spaces (in search of the Northwest Passage and a trade route 
to China, for example) and oceanic conquest were being carried out. Pratt notes 
this problematic complicity and uneasily tries to include Cook's expeditions in 


4 As if in accordance with the gothic ship names, Franklin's expedition eventually became 
ice bound; there were acts of cannibalism, and crew members died of lead poisoning. Grue- 
some photos of some of their bodies, exhumed in 1984, can be seen on the internet. 
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her narrow definition of “planetary” as relating to interior regions.? Cook's voy- 
ages were of course not undertaken for purely scientific purposes, though the 
ships were heavily staffed with scientists. He sailed around the Pacific taking 
possession of extensive territories in the name of the English nation by claiming 
terra nullius (or vacuum domicilium), regardless of any indigenous populations 
being present (Williams 559-60). No matter how much we may strive for find- 
ing or creating a utopian moment in the intercultural history of science, it seems, 
most of us will find reason to concede that ultimately science cannot escape from 
the untidy realities of social strife and contest, whether in culturally homogeneous 
or more heterogeneous settings. 

The essays in this volume are in various degrees influenced by the ground- 
breaking work of Edward Said, Mary Louise Pratt, Robert Young, and many oth- 
ers who analyzed the nexus between scientific production and cultural difference. 
They range between different geographical and historical poles in order to explore 
the manifold ways in which scientific advancement and cultural encounters — 
many of them, as Pratt points out, highly asymmetrical — have interacted in the 
past five hundred years, as well as the mythical narratives and images that West- 
ern cultures used in representing the problematic liaison between science and cul- 
tural contact. 

As hundreds of European accounts of natives struck in awe by the sight of 
European *magical' technology show, advanced technology — from iron kettles 
and firearms to printing and clocks — was itself a staple of the civilizing pro- 
ject. More importantly, perhaps, European technological and scientific superiority 
— even over people like the Chinese, who knew most of these gadgets already — 
is an important rhetorical trope in colonial narratives of self-confirmation. Scien- 
tific apparatuses planted on foreign beaches were frequently tabooed, i.e. invested 
with a sacred aura, both to prevent pilfering by the natives *on the beach' and to 
consolidate for the readers at home a feeling of political domination. 

As the examples used hitherto suggest, the intercultural exchanges that ben- 
efited the development of the sciences often took place in colonial and impe- 
rial settings. From the medical, botanical, and culinary uses of tropical plants 
since the early modern period and the exploitation of energy resources like oil 
and uranium since the early twentieth century, all the way to the key role played 
by rare earth elements from China in contemporary communications technol- 
ogy, the advancement of science has been and continues to be inseparably entan- 


5 She writes: “These maritime expeditions indeed inaugurated the era of scientific travel, and 
scientific travel writing. But at the same time, they marked an end: the last great naviga- 
tional phase of European exploration. Cook discovered and mapped the shores of the last 
uncharted continent, Australia. In a way, he set the stage for the new phase of inland explo- 
ration" (39-40). Even if we exclude the ventures of the United States (e.g., the mammoth 
United States Exploring Expedition headed by Charles Wilkes in 1838-42) from the para- 
digm of “European” enlightened scientific exploration, there were numerous maritime Euro- 
pean expeditions after Cook. However, one could argue that with Cook's death in Hawaii in 
1779, enlightened idealism received a decisive blow and subsequently began to wane. 
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gled in a web of colonial and neocolonial dependencies. Within the historical sci- 
ences, there is a whole subsection dedicated to studying the imbrications of sci- 
ence and empire, as James McClellan, one of the leading figures of this scholarly 
field (Colonialism and Science; The Colonial Machine), informs us in this vol- 
ume. Richard Drayton has likewise explored the connections between knowledge 
and empire (Natures Government). Robert Aguirre, also represented in this vol- 
ume, provided new archival evidence of the complex interaction between imperial 
policies and archaeological pursuits in Latin America in the nineteenth century (in 
Informal Empire). These works continue earlier studies on empire and the colo- 
nial archive (Richards; more recently Stoler), on the colonial contexts of scientific 
racism (Young), and on the role of “cultural brokers" and indigenous informants 
in the formation of modern knowledge (Schaffer et al.). 

The science most obviously involved with other cultures is the discipline of 
anthropology or “ethnology.” Having developed since the late eighteenth century 
out of the study of natural history in general (see, e.g., Moravia and Pagden), it 
was anthropology's raison d'étre to classify mankind into distinct categories or 
‘races’ according to external differences such as skin or hair color and the shape 
and size of human skulls. The above-mentioned demands for the repatriation of 
human bones are the lingering legacy of this pervasive scholarly practice. In criti- 
cal hindsight, the collecting of skulls and bones in order to produce scientific evi- 
dence of Europe's cultural superiority cannot but leave the impression of a cul- 
tural pathology, as suggested by the mounting greed for bones, coupled with the 
failure to extract from these massive collections any innovative scientific results 
(LaukGtter).° While Western nations trod over the graves of dispossessed indige- 
nous peoples (in Andrew Jackson's famous image),’ the scientific institutions — 
museums, collections of artifacts — became in turn graveyards of indigenous cul- 
tures.? 

While the discipline of anthropology has critically investigated its complic- 
ity with colonial policies and ideologies,? other sciences are still holding on to the 
notion, which can be traced back to the Enlightenment, that the knowledge they 
generate is ideologically disinterested. Probably the most powerful of these sci- 
ences, with regard to understanding cultural interaction and identities, is genet- 
ics. The structure of the genome, which includes information on individual and 
collective heredity, is an incontrovertible fact — ideologically unsuspicious. Yet, 


6 Laukétter argues that around the turn of the twentieth century, “the addition of these objects 
to the scientific archive seems to have been more important than qualitatively examining 
them" (190). See also Barbara Kerneck, who, based on the work of Sarah Fründt, states 
that the desire for the possession of skulls by the collectors of imperial European nations 
increased to such a degree toward the end of the nineteenth century that many museums 
were incapable of managing the collections. 

7 The best treatment of Andrew Jackson's grave-treading rhetoric is still Rogin (214-18 et 
passim). 

8 Fora recent assessment of this, with particular reference to the American craniologist Sam- 
uel George Morton, see Ann Fabian. 

9 See, for example, Clifford/Marcus, Marcus/Fisher, and Johannes Fabian. 
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as Michael Wilcox shows in this volume, the scientific study of genetics is deter- 
mined by at least as many cultural assumptions and prejudices as any other sci- 
ence. What is perhaps more troubling is that the rhetoric of mathematical preci- 
sion hides an uncanny return of racialist ideas whose deconstruction in the human 
sciences over the last thirty years, it turns out, has not yet reached all domains of 
science — biology being, ironically, one of them. 


Toward a Decolonization of Scientific Knowledge 


The ongoing challenge, then, is the question of how to decolonize scientific 
knowledge. Approaches to this end have frequently taken as their starting point 
the insight into the end of what Lyotard called the ‘grand narratives’ (31-37 et 
passim). By trying to specify this postulate in the fields of history, generally, and 
in the history of science, specifically, various suggestions have been made for 
breaking up traditional formations of research in order to overcome ‘colonialized’ 
modes of scholarship. 

Traditional paradigms like historicism, as outlined by Leopold von Ranke or 
Gustav Droysen — with its focus on, among other things, narratives featuring indi- 
viduals as the main agents of historical development — were long ago ousted by 
historiographical paradigms that take into account the social, economic, and polit- 
ical dimensions of history. Too, the idea of historiography as a means of uncov- 
ering the past and describing it ‘as it really was’ has definitely been brought up 
short by poststructuralist approaches. Additionally, the various (cultural, linguis- 
tic, performative) ‘turns’ have fundamentally questioned views of history that 
seem to turn a blind eye to its ‘colonialized’ characteristics. 

Beginning in the 1980s, the need for decolonizing scientific knowledge in 
view of the dominant narratives of universal history was taken up on a very prac- 
tical level by the Subaltern Studies Group in South Asia (Vinayak). Its publishing 
project aimed to provide history written from the perspective of marginalized and 
subaltern people in South Asia. This programmatic course was also articulated by 
the Latin American Subaltern Studies Group in its “Founding Statement," pub- 
lished in boundary 2 in 1993. 

However, the call for the ‘decolonization of knowledge’ was received with 
some skepticism — both by critics ‘from the outside’ and by scholars ‘from 
within', who are, in principle, sympathetic to an approach focusing on a perspec- 
tive from the ‘lower’ side of history, or who are even fellow travelers of one of 
the Subaltern Studies groups. One of these ‘sympathetic critics’, Gayatri Spivak, 
raised the fundamental question, “Can the Subaltern Speak?” (1988), charging the 
proponents of Subaltern Studies with facilely positing a ‘subaltern awareness’, 
not addressing the problem that this subalternity was not easily traced in his- 
tory, let alone identified in some kind of pure state (Spivak, “Subaltern Studies”). 
Another concerned scholar, Dipesh Chakrabarty, pointed to the fact that despite 
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all attempts at rewriting history from subaltern perspectives, it is still Europe that 
sets the standards for global historiography. Hence, he called for the academic 
endeavor of “Provincializing Europe.” In a similar vein, Water Mignolo — who is 
in close contact with the Latin American Subaltern Studies Group — refers to the 
problem of ‘Western’ dominance in historiography and proposes a review of his- 
toriography by decolonizing these dominant narratives and focusing on perspec- 
tives from the ‘margins’ (Local Histories and The Darker Side). 

The project of redesigning — and thereby decolonizing — scientific knowledge 
in the field of historiography takes place on two levels: on a more practical-meth- 
odological one, and on a theoretical-conceptual one. To give an example of prob- 
lems on the first level: historians have to face the challenge of how information 
on global history, preserved, for instance, in archives, is to be ‘read’ (Blouin and 
Rosenberg). However, archives are not merely containers of material ‘things’ rep- 
resenting and disclosing ‘facts’ of the past. Rather, they have been instrumental in 
generating a type of hegemonic knowledge whereby both the process of its pro- 
duction and its hegemonic structure are concealed. Consequently, subaltern views 
are hidden in the material and can be disclosed only indirectly, that 1s, by cut- 
ting through the limited European perspective. This raises further questions relat- 
ing to processes of translation or reading hegemonic documents for traces of sub- 
altern agency. 

On a more theoretical level, Laura Ann Stoler and others (Cooper and Stoler; 
Stoler, Carnal Knowledge; Pels and Salemink) have warned against operat- 
ing with *Manichean concepts' in view of colonialism and globalization — a per- 
spective that assumes a totalitarian and overall determining influence of colo- 
nial Europe and the West on all facets of life, thereby constructing an essential- 
ist dichotomy between allegedly active ‘colonizers’ and passive ‘colonized’, and 
consequently promoting a simplistic view that fails to recognize subaltern agency 
and involvement in emergent discourses on colonialism and globalization. 

The (global) history of science in the narrower sense faces similar interro- 
gations: on a practical-methodological level, it has been argued that there is an 
urgent need for reinventing traditional approaches to sources. So far, the alleged 
lack of sources in non-European cultures has been used as an excuse for focus- 
ing research in the history of science on European topics. As a result, we need 
“a strategy of ‘cross-contextualization’,” and along this vein, Sujit Sivasunda- 
ram has suggested to “experiment with divorcing sources from their usual sites 
of contextualization so as to take them to quite different contexts [...] — reading a 
European source within Pacific materials and a Kandyan source within European 
materials” (“Sciences and the Global” 154). 

On a theoretical level, admonishments not to reduce cultural difference to 
essentializing Manichean concepts may apply to attempts at decolonizing the his- 
tory of science as well: “To understand colonial science, it is necessary to think 
beyond categories of colonized and colonial and to fragment traditions of knowl- 
edge on all sides” (155). Apart from the need to rethink traditional notions like 
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‘colonial’ and ‘national’ in order to make the history of science a more globally 
oriented endeavor, we may also have to reconsider notions well established in 
postcolonial studies such as practice theory, mestizaje, network theory, contact 
zone, etc. It is not that these concepts have not proved extremely helpful. But 
are they really representative, and to what extent have they been instrumental in 
overcoming Eurocentric conceptions in the history of science? Or, pressing ahead 
to another aspect raised by Sivasundaram - that of the purposeful withholding 
of knowledge: “Where do we factor in those non-European peoples who did not 
share their knowledge with others and, by their refusal, mounted political resist- 
ance?” (158) In thinking about knowledge distribution in asymmetrical intercul- 
tural relations it is important, it seems, to retain a notion of some local knowl- 
edges — whether scientific or not — that were and are intentionally kept from 
entering the global knowledge machine. 

Strictly speaking, the concept of ‘modernity’ itself is at stake when we think 
of decolonizing scientific knowledge. Traditionally, science is considered one, if 
not the signature of modernity. This view has been linked to an understanding of 
modernization as a linear and teleological process, assuming a transitional evolu- 
tion toward modernity as the outcome of increased differentiation and rationali- 
zation. While proponents of Critical Theory have fundamentally questioned the 
positive connotation of, for example, rationalization, thereby taking exception to 
the positive progress model (Adorno; Adorno and Horkheimer; Habermas), others 
have pointed to the interrelation between the course of modernization and colo- 
nial expansion (see Gillen and Gosh), preparing the way for postcolonial concepts 
of modernity. Continuing along this track, globalization as the second phase of 
colonialism has been viewed as bringing about ‘modernity at large’ (Appadurai), 
whereby the focus was broadened to include aspects of its cultural dimensions 
and the impact of transnational migration. Furthermore, it is not only the thesis of 
an immediate correlation between modernization and secularization that has been 
disputed, but traditional concepts of modernity like the ones just mentioned as 
well. Even scientific modernity as such — with its traditional distinctions between 
‘nature’ and ‘society’, ‘human’ and ‘animal’, and its methods of investigation — 
has been contested (Latour, We Have Never Been Modern). Other scholars again 
are dismissing any notion of modernity that is linked to claims of superiority over 
and against allegedly ‘premodern’ cultures. Consequently, concepts referring to 
theories of a “liquid modernity” (Baumann), “multiple modernities” (Eisenstadt), 
or “entangled modernities” (Randeria; Therborn) have been tendered, picking up 
once again the idea of *provinzializing Europe’ and rejecting the idea of Western 
modernity as representing the only thinkable form. Recently, Mignolo has iden- 
tified ‘dewesternization’ — postulating a shift of power from the West to the East 
— and ‘coloniality’ — referring to the matrix of power as it had been established 
since the Renaissance and controlled by the West up until the twentieth century — 
as the two forces bringing about an undocking of future developments from the 
paradigm of Western modernity (Local Histories). 
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Chapter Summaries 


This volume begins with a section Setting the Scene: General Reflections on Sci- 
ence and Cultural Contact, in which Richard Drayton and James E. McClellan 
lay some of the theoretical and historical groundwork for later case studies. In 
his chapter “Synchronic Palimpsests: Work, Power, and the Transcultural His- 
tory of Knowledge," Richard Drayton unfolds the longue durée of the interac- 
tion of “work” and “play,” starting with the Neolithic Revolutions but moving 
quickly into postcolonial times. “Work,” in Drayton’s understanding, is “that col- 
lective activity through which nature is turned into the path of human history” 
— an activity whose capacity to adjust to changing environmental conditions is 
dependent on scientific inquiry. “Play,” on the other hand, refers to “the capac- 
ity for imaginative manipulation, through which the world and the self are expe- 
rienced in shared social life” and are thus transformed. In other words, what is 
to be explored is the interaction between scientific practices and imaginative and 
representational practices — united by the fact that both are socially significant 
and interdependent. “The history of humanity over the truly long term,” Dray- 
ton suggests, “may meaningfully be understood as the evolution of increasingly 
elaborate systems of work and play.” Drayton illustrates this junction with exam- 
ples from various disciplines and cultural forms (theological writing, linguistics, 
poetry), and ends with a few suggestions of how a transcultural perspective may 
guide us to a more satisfactory recognition of the complexities of cultures, read- 
ing the phenomena that are produced through cultural interaction as “synchronic 
palimpsests” — multiply inscribed and polyphonic utterances. 

James McClellan’s essay, “Science & Empire Studies and Postcolonial Stud- 
ies: A Report from the Contact Zone,” establishes a long overdue discussion of 
the crossovers and mutual blindnesses of the field he represents — Science & 
Empire Studies — and Postcolonial Studies. Inspired by the work of the Ros- 
tock graduate school program “Cultural Encounters and the Discourses of Schol- 
arship,” McClellan presents a new perspective on the scholarly results of Post- 
colonial Studies from the perspective of a decisively historical investigation of 
colonial and scientific relationships. He presents a series of historical lessons that 
“blur [...] the boundaries between any simple notion of a sharp division between 
native and Western knowledge,” that “undermine [...] our sense of the easy trans- 
fer of knowledge across cultural barriers, and [that ...] complicate [...] our under- 
standing of the actors involved in the process of knowledge making in a colonial 
context.” The history of science offers innumerable examples of how transcultural 
knowledges circulate between glocal centers and peripheries — “from Africa to 
the forests of French Guiana, from a hospital in Cayenne to government and sci- 
entific circles in Paris and Versailles, and then back to the depths of the Amazo- 
nian forests,” thus illustrating the “striking way a global economy of knowledge 
and knowledge making” operated in a time we often falsely believe to have pre- 
ceded the era of globalization. After a review of the field of Postcolonial Studies, 
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McClellan offers “three and a half reasons” why the two fields have been sepa- 
rated so far — leaving us to think ahead as to how they could inspire one another 
in the future. 

The next section, The Cultural Politics of Scientific Discourse, offers three 
case studies of the cultural politics of scientific discourse. In “Europe Penetrated 
by Islam. The Orientalization of the Order of the Templars," Jórg Feuchter ana- 
lyzes the emergence of discourses on cultural difference by focusing on an imag- 
ined link between ‘the oriental’ and religious violence. He does so by tracing rep- 
resentations of the order of the Templars in literature and historiography through- 
out the centuries. Although there has been an ‘orientalizing’ perception of the 
Templars almost since their founding in the twelfth century, the Enlightenment 
and Romantic eras gave rise to scholarly discussions that depicted the order of 
the Templars and their militant tradition as an outcome of their ‘orientalization’ 
due to a mental ‘penetration’ by Islam. This discursive tradition remains alive in 
contemporary scholarship. Even scholars and writers “renowned for their pioneer- 
ing work on cultural fusion are among the most avid supporters of the Ribat-as- 
model hypothesis.” This, Feuchter concludes, “shows how even a scholarly repre- 
sentation of cultural transfer can contribute to the creation of difference.” 

Focusing on the development of linguistic research and science, Riidiger 
Schreyer, in his essay “Linguistics and the Discovery of America,” challenges the 
traditionally ‘teleological’ interpretation of this discipline’s history, one that cat- 
egorizes any linguistic study conducted prior to the nineteenth century as merely 
preparatory to comparative historical linguistics as a final, ‘real’ science of today. 
Against this simplistic teleological view, Schreyer traces the unfolding of linguis- 
tic studies that gradually emerged in close relation to European expansion and 
the encounter with ‘unknown languages’ in newly ‘discovered’ areas, especially 
the Americas. While in the end, evolutionist conjectural historians’ views on the 
global dispersal of language won the day over Christian traditionalists, their ‘vic- 
torious’ theory was not empirically substantiated: the ‘evolutionalists’ could nei- 
ther provide evidence of an assumed prototypical language nor were they capable 
of putting “the postulated artless, confused, ungrammatical language of their ‘sav- 
age’ in tune with the many missionary grammars and descriptive statements to 
which they had access.” Since no language(s) of our earliest ancestors have sur- 
vived, “most modern linguists are chary of discussing the controversial issue of 
the origin and development of language.” 

One of the most recent examples of the ongoing colonial legacy of modern 
knowledge is represented by Michael Wilcox, who, in “Colonizing the Genome: 
DNA and the New Raciology in American Archaeology,” discusses the continu- 
ously difficult relationship between academic anthropology and indigenous rights 
claims, newly triggered by controversies around the Human Genome Diversity 
Project and the discovery, in 1996, of the remains of the so-called Kennewick 
Man. These cases show, as Wilcox writes, the “fault lines that emerge when sci- 
ence is used to clarify human identity and ancestry.” Trained as an archaeologist 
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and sensitive to Native American sentiments concerning their distinct identities 
and human rights, Wilcox shows how the promise of universal humanity implicit 
in the deciphering of the DNA code has produced significant conflicts between 
the scientific establishment and indigenous groups because more often than not 
genetic facts are unwittingly being grafted onto racialist assumptions inherited 
from the nineteenth century. The cases he provides demonstrate how residual ide- 
ologies can impact seemingly objective scientific methods and interpretations. His 
examples clearly show the extent to which the debate over native rights is still 
tied to ideas of native racial identity and racial purity, and how the selective inter- 
pretation of the human genome can reinforce political inequalities established in 
the nineteenth century that remain prevalent today. 

Section three, Scientific Encounters in the Early Modern Period, contains 
three examples of intercultural scientific encounters from the period between 1500 
and 1800. In *The Three Greatest Inventions of Modern Times: Scientific Culture 
and the Cult of Modernity," David Boruchoff traces the early modern discussion 
about three major inventions — the compass, the printing press, and gunpowder — 
that attained mythical status in the discourse of foreign travel and discovery. Both 
before and after Francis Bacon’s important philosophical treatises on the advance- 
ment of learning, Boruchoff argues, “the paradigmatic value of printing, firearms, 
and the nautical compass was (and still is today) a cornerstone of the history of 
modernity.” While scholarly texts still unanimously accept the ‘fact’ that these 
achievements were indeed the three major inventions of their age, the comments 
by contemporary intellectuals that Boruchoff has assembled reveal that their civi- 
lizational superiority was frequently questioned in the early modern period. These 
commentaries also point out that the reason for their later cult status (they are 
mentioned as tokens of cultural superiority in virtually all accounts of colonial 
encounter and conquest) is owing to the fact that these inventions were in fact the 
indispensible instruments of Europe’s overseas empire. Boruchoff’s essay shows 
that, as is so often the case, returning to the original texts exposes the contested 
status of knowledge that subsequently acquires mythical qualities — in this case, 
at least two of the inventions whose origin is now dated to the period of the dis- 
covery of America had in fact been made in Europe at least a century earlier 
(gunpowder and print). Not only that: both inventions had also been developed 
by the Chinese “a thousand years before” the Europeans, as Montaigne asserts in 
“Des Coches” (1588). Early modern writers were, therefore, careful to emphasize 
the inferior quality of the Chinese versions of the two inventions. If, as Boruchoff 
suggests, the appeal of all three inventions lies in their ‘modernity’ (i.e., surpass- 
ing the knowledge of the ancients), the modernity he speaks of is defined by its 
imperiality — the will and the means “to search out, reach, subdue, communicate 
with, and assimilate the New World” and other worlds outside of Europe. 

The next case study in this section is dedicated to “Court ‘Moors’ and Eigh- 
teenth Century Racial Anthropology.” Stinne Juterczenka brings together research 
perspectives that have been neglected up to now. For example, she points out 
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a connection between aesthetic consumption of the exotic and the rise of scien- 
tific interests in the field of racial anthropology. Her focus is on the situation of 
non-Europeans, especially Africans, who had been living in Europe in far greater 
numbers and from a much earlier time than had once been assumed. So-called 
‘Court Moors’ or ‘Chamber Moors’ were not only treated as objects and spec- 
imens by aristocratic collectors, but were also used for ‘human experiments’ — 
both when they were alive and after their death. At a time when bodies were dif- 
ficult to obtain for dissection purposes, court connections seem to have played 
a particular role in providing dead *Moors' both for postmortem examination as 
well as for collectors. Juterczenka concludes that her findings not only raise “the 
question of precursive phenomena that anticipated later developments" in the field 
of racial anthropology and beyond, but she also postulates that “in addition to 
relationships between colonizers and colonized in situ, which is what postcolonial 
studies has concentrated on thus far, we also need to investigate the inner-Euro- 
pean dynamics that influenced European scientific interests.” 

In “A Critical Cruise ‘Round the World’: Georg Forster’s ‘German’ Com- 
ments on English Exploration,” Helmut Peitsch explores Georg Forster’s subtle 
interpretations of English voyages of exploration in the eighteenth century. Hav- 
ing accompanied Captain James Cook on his second voyage, Forster, in various 
prefaces and translations of British texts, conducts a witty critique of the colo- 
nial ambition of Great Britain, as well as of manifold irrationalities exposed dur- 
ing the practice of British expansion. While generally sharing the official Brit- 
ish claim that Cook's voyages were made for purely scientific (1.e., not military 
or colonial) purposes, Forster nevertheless questions the intellectual superiority 
of his British colleagues. His texts contain a running commentary on the compar- 
ative superiority of German science and philosophy in matters of secularization, 
ridiculing the British — who generally prided themselves on their common sense 
approach to knowledge — for their occasional lapses into pre-Enlightenment ideas 
and attitudes. 

Maintaining the volume's historical chronology, section four is dedicated to 
the Professionalization of Scientific Practice in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, comprising two examples from Latin American and one from 
China. Largely because of the legendary status of Alexander von Humboldt, 
Latin America has always been a major focus for studying the liaison between 
science and colonial culture.'? In “Picturing the Tropics from Humboldt to Dar- 
win," Nina Gerassi-Navarro explores the discursive register of the exotic and 
how it infiltrated scientific descriptions of the New World, both in texts and in 
painting. Interested in how scientific knowledge interacts with aesthetic consid- 
erations in these cultural productions, Gerassi-Navarro refers to Humboldt as the 
most influential authority for later writers and artists because of his humanisti- 
cally inspired blend of Enlightenment science, natural theology, and aesthetic ide- 


10 For an excellent study of the earlier Condamine expedition, see Safier, and for a modern 
German edition of some of the texts, see Gretenkord. 
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alism (1.e., a disinterested view of the works of nature). This balance, Gerassi- 
Navarro shows, was severely shattered by the Darwinian revolution. While for 
Humboldt sentiment became a key to understanding the unfamiliar nature of the 
American tropics, the American landscape painter Frederic Edwin Church and 
the biologist Louis Agassiz had to reconcile their Humboldtian heritage with the 
new findings of evolutionary theory. In a painting resulting from his trip to South 
America, Church found a way of harmoniously merging geological and botanical 
knowledge with a romantic aesthetic and religious sensibility. In the process of its 
reception, however, Church's painting was also integrated into a national narra- 
tive of ‘natural’ origins. Being a scientist and not a painter, Agassiz did not have 
the same poetic license as Church. Confronted with Darwinian theory, he kept 
insisting on a notion of God’s design and the fixity of species in spite of growing 
scientific evidence that spoke against a biblically based authority. 

Staying in the same period and world region, Robert Aguirre in his essay 
“The Work of Archaeology: The Maudslays in Late Nineteenth-Century Guate- 
mala” sheds light on the collaborative work of the British archaeologist couple 
Alfred and Anne Maudslay. Visiting Mexico and Guatemala in order to explore 
Maya culture in the 1880s and 1890s, the Maudlays significantly professionalized 
scientific methods by their use of new technological instruments like the pho- 
tographic camera. Aguirre's discussion of Maudslay's travelogue, A Glimpse at 
Guatemala (1899), uncovers interesting intersections between ‘gender’ and ‘work’ 
— culminating in the fact that much of the book was written by Maudslay’s wife 
Anne. Indeed, the coauthored text emerges as a polyphonic document which, if 
read carefully, shows the fissures in the artificial gender order of the time — an era 
in which the numbers of women entering the work sphere and beginning to fol- 
low scientific pursuits was rising, although they were still excluded from the sci- 
entific establishment. The discursive confinement of the female expedition partner 
to the duties of housework, Aguirre argues, is rhetorically reinforced and doubled 
by the relegation of the native laborers to inferior tasks, while Maudslay, the male 
archaeologist, had the privilege of viewing the ruins in all their imperial serenity. 

The last essay in this section looks at “Contested Science. Discourse and 
Competition of Affective Regimes in Early Twentieth-Century China." Accord- 
ing to Angelika Messner, the alliance of modernity with progress, natural sci- 
ence, and technology is reflected in early twentieth-century concepts of reform 
and renewal, which in turn were based on the idea of progress coupled with evo- 
lutionary development. Against the background of an encounter between West- 
ern and Chinese conceptions of science, knowledge, and modernity, and in view 
of changing epistemologies, Messner analyzes the specifics of Western scientific 
discourses — which materialized, for example, in hygiene campaigns organized 
by medical missionaries — in comparison to 'traditional' Chinese approaches to 
knowledge and science: while Western science focuses on segregating knowledge 
from the practical aspects of life, “the indigenous epistemological frame encom- 
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passed knowledge acquisition processes in concert with ethics and the cultivation 
of the self." 

The last section of the volume deals with the Poetics of Science. The first 
of the literary explorations of science and cultural difference is presented by 
Heidi Kunz. In “Difference Rising: The Astronomical Other and the Novelty of 
the American Nation" she reads Nathaniel Hawthorne's astronomical vision in 
his classic The Scarlet Letter (1850) alongside the considerably lesser known 
novel Macaria; Or, Altars of Sacrifice by Augusta Jane Evans (1864). Both nov- 
els were written under the impact of the contribution of female amateur scholars 
to the scientific exploration of comets, especially that of the American astronomer 
Maria Mitchell. *Cultural difference" in this case refers to the gendered strug- 
gle to gain a scientific voice in a society ruled by a strict Victorian order that 
insisted on keeping the gendered spheres separate. While Hawthorne, still very 
much under the sway of the medieval semantics of Puritanism's notions of ‘illus- 
trious providences', uses the meteor as a symbol for an emergent social order, 
Evans incorporates the serious astronomical activity of her female protagonist — 
she grants “astrophysics an operative role in Macaria by writing it as a mech- 
anism of female ascendancy in a gendered contest for authority over space and 
time" — in a plot that ultimately tones down her revolutionary difference in order 
to meet the expectations of her conventional Southern genteel readership. Kunz's 
discussion shows that the strategies of discarding the scientific activities of social 
‘others’ — of writing them out of the history of science — are quite similar to cases 
where ‘difference’ refers to geographical or ethnic alterity. 

Finally, Elmar Schenkel in his chapter “Lunar Dreams. Religion and Politics 
in Literary Journeys to the Moon" traces the interpretation of the moon in liter- 
ature as both paradigmatic of fantasies about cultural difference and as a testing 
ground for alternative ideas, using works by Johannes Kepler and Jules Verne. 
Kepler 5 Dream is a striking instance of a multifaceted text sprawling in many 
directions and representing a kind of ‘hybrid writing’ of science and fiction with 
the rationale of “‘work[ing] out, through the example of the moon, an argument 
for the motion of the earth'." Verne's Journey to the Moon is a similar mixture 
of scientific lessons and entertainment, but the context has changed: “In Kepler, 
we have seen that the political situation is becoming unbearable and calls for out- 
lets — metaphysical or geographical flights. In Verne, flight is not meant to be an 
escape but a triumph of humanity." 

Coming full circle, from the Neolithicum to the Moon, it is hoped that the 
essays gathered here may fertilize a new and promising field of critical investiga- 
tion. The study of the manifold entanglements of science and interculturality has 
only just begun. 
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SETTING THE SCENE 
GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON SCIENCE 
AND CULTURAL CONTACT 


CHAPTER ONE 


Synchronic Palimpsests: 
Work, Power, and the Transcultural 
History of Knowledge 


RICHARD DRAYTON 


As I crossed the Ostsee from Denmark on my way to Rostock in September 2010, 
I thought of my father almost sixty years ago arriving in Rostock on a boat from 
England, having already taken another ship from Jamaica. With thirty thousand 
other students from 111 countries, he was en route to the 1953 World Youth Fes- 
tival in Bucharest. They were met at Warnemünde by the Freie Deutsche Jugend 
and put on trains for an epic journey south. He spoke no German, and his hosts 
spoke no English, nor indeed did many of his companions. But they found ways 
to meet each other's needs and keep each other company, and no one went hun- 
gry or without rest. They knew the same songs, although with words in a dozen 
languages — “the Internationale unites the human race" — and shared a destination, 
Romania proximately, and the mysterious land of socialism ultimately. But it is 
likely that few of them understood in the same way what 'socialism' meant. Into 
that distant horizon were entangled ideas of colonial freedom, developmental- 
ism, anti-racism, and dreams of economic justice and political inclusion — a world 
without war, life without fear, where every child however poor would have food 
and housing and education and health. We shall leave to one side the question of 
how far the life of the lands over which they traveled had realized these dreams. 
What is critical, however, is that out of these mutual understandings and mis- 
understandings came a cosmopolitan community which worked. Similarly com- 
plex kinds of tangled cultural comprehension and incomprehension would have 
been found among the pilgrims walking to Canterbury, Kevelaer, or San Juan de 
Compostella, and those they met, or indeed among scholars attending scientific 
meetings such as the one that engendered this volume. While the symbols we 
exchange do not mean exactly the same things for each of us, we are able to meet 
and talk as we walk and work together. 

The symposium and volume on “Scientific Discourses and Cultural Differ- 
ence” shares the work of Rostock’s larger research program on “Cultural Encoun- 
ters and the Discourses of Scholarship.” It is in close dialogue with two earlier 
collections: The Fuzzy Logic of Encounter (Juterczenka and Mackenthun, 2009) 
and Human Bondage in the Cultural Contact Zone (Hórmann and Mackenthun, 
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2010). Fuzzy Logic collected interventions in anthropology and ethnography, 
creole linguistics, migration and diasporas, museum studies, comparative reli- 
gion and literature, and asked us to consider how and why cross-cultural encoun- 
ters worked, while Human Bondage compared how slavery was organized and 
thought about across a very wide time span. I seek here to bridge these interven- 
tions to such topics as orientalism, the historical imagination, science, and the 
colonial imaginary by asking how we might more closely coordinate these two 
strands of ‘work’ and ‘knowledge’. 

Cultures meet around common needs, but the terms of engagement are never 
simple. The word ‘encounter’, at least to my Anglophone ears, has always had a 
slightly evasive quality. Evasive because it often leads to a focus on symbolic and 
communicative practices that assumes a meeting of equals, and often leaves unad- 
dressed the asymmetries of power that surround encounter. The ‘contact zone’ is 
rarely a space of reciprocity, and tends to be enacted on territory that is the home 
of only one party. Take the virtual encounter of Vermeer’s Geographer and the 
Polynesian warrior Mouina, which is the symbol under which we meet (see cover 
image of this volume, and Juterczenka and Mackenthun 7-11). It is through an act 
of postcolonial intellectual will, and mustering all we now know about the multi- 
tude of Mouinaeses engaged in similar acts of confrontation with representatives 
of the Geographer, that we may set them up in positions of exchange. But in the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century world, the ‘geographer’, part of networks of 
war, trade, religion, and intellectual exchange, with powerful technologies of writ- 
ing and diachronic thinking and the scalar imagination of space through which 
dispersed phenomena might be ordered into convergent symbols, was something 
qualitatively different from Mouina. Even if we now recognize that that asym- 
metry of power was only the consequence of historical and geographical chance 
and path dependency, rather than some inherent superiority or inferiority of intel- 
lect or culture-making, we must still keep in focus that power gap. Power mat- 
ters to cultural encounters, to the meaning of scientific discourses and their meet- 
ings. Let us examine these questions by thinking about the transcultural history of 
knowledge and its relationship to organized society, work, and power, first in the 
global history of the sciences, and then, via comparative religion, as a philosoph- 
ical problem.! 


It was not very long ago, perhaps around 150,000 years, that the first Homo sapi- 
ens sapiens, hopeful sport of nature, stumbled on to the East African savannah. 
She? He? was naked and vulnerable, as much at the mercy of nature as any other 


1 Among critical recent studies with which this essay is in dialogue, two vital interventions 
are Raj, Relocating Modern Science (2006) and Schaffer, Roberts, Raj, and Delburgo, The 
Brokered World (2009). 
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beast. But unlike them, unlike even its hominid cousins, with which it would 
breed and after drive to extinction, it had two remarkable gifts, the power of 
‘work’ and the power of ‘play’. By ‘work’ I mean that collective activity through 
which nature is turned into the path of human history; and by ‘play’, the capac- 
ity for imaginative manipulation, through which the world and the self are experi- 
enced in shared social life are transformed. The history of humanity over the truly 
long term may meaningfully be understood as the evolution of increasingly elab- 
orate systems of work and play. Any social arrangement, any empire, may easily 
be unlocked by the questions how work is here organized, who orders whom, and 
how are the good things which work yields distributed. And in ‘play’ lie those 
practices that constitute our mental world. What we call knowledge lives between 
these two, at once enmeshed in material practices of life, and public ways of 
making and sharing, and in private symbolic and reflective behavior. 

I have made you walk from that distant sunrise, because I want you to steal 
up on what we call ‘Science’ and ‘Empire’ before they are armored in their mys- 
tique. For it is in that critical engagement of communities with the environment 
which we call work, and with the mind, which we call play, that techniques and 
knowledge arise. At the same time, imperialisms ancient and modern have often 
essentially amounted to the business of forcing, converting, or seducing other 
people into working for you, or praying, playing, and saying like you. Let us 
explore more the connection between work and knowledge. There are no prein- 
dustrial communities that do not possess their own forms of botany and zoology 
— for their food and medicine, clothing and building materials had to come from 
the plants and animals around them (Gremillion and Mason and Hather). From 
the first use of fire in hunting and cooking we learned how some rocks released 
hard shiny solids when heated, and in cooking metals from rocks, we began what 
we call chemistry and geology. There are no pastoral or maritime or agricultural 
peoples without forms of mathematics (with which the seasons are understood, 
and directions found) and astronomy. 

Let us follow this astral line further, in particular as it leads us to forms of 
cultural self-consciousness. Thinking about stars has always been connected to 
the mapping of relations between space and people on earth. Stars were and are 
tools for relating different places, they were and are tools through which people 
imagined their relationship with nature and each other. Each mode of production 
has its own idiom of the astral sciences — nomadic gatherers and hunters, farm- 
ers and herders and fishermen, navigators on land and at sea, merchants and war- 
riors forcing their way into strange places, bowmen unleashing arrows of infor- 
mation or explosive project/ile/s to distant targets (Aveni and Xu et al.). And the 
stars, as they guided, were invited to reflect back a naturalized image of who 
human beings were, and how they lived together. If the Neolithic farmer philoso- 
phized at night, it was first by watching and thinking about the pinpoints of light, 
stelled and moving, which could be seen when the reign of the sun had fallen. 
The dreaming of gods and destinies was twined around the work that stars made 
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possible, and the structure of earthly despotism was given its correlation in the 
heavens — the government of the sun, and a parliament pantheon of stars. 

With the neolithic revolutions of 10,000 BC, as agriculture, animal husbandry, 
writing, and all the fiery arts of melting rocks into hard and beautiful things, 
a particular cultural regime of the stars spread east and west through Eurasia; 
together with them went a new cultural regime of the stars. A continental regime 
of masters, law makers, and priests, and those servants more or less broken 
under or at least in tactical cooperation with orders of work, law, and religion, 
went along with a mapping of place and distance by the heavens. Those who 
sought correspondences could map anything on earth onto the permanent order 
of the sky. Nomads and conquerors, Persians, Romans, Arabs, Vikings, Mongols, 
bridged thousands of miles with local dialects of the star language, which mixed 
one into the other, much as across the water agrarian regimes and maritime wan- 
derers in the Americas and the Pacific found new ways to name and interpret 
the lights which moved in darkness. Within all, there were canons of self-evi- 
dent understandings of the names and behaviors of the stars and intricate sys- 
tems which translated their presence above into neat constellations below. Wher- 
ever we find Science, whether operating as magic, religion, medicine, or technol- 
ogy, we are looking at the child of work and play, of the human attempt to secure 
the means of collective survival, in alliance with and in opposition to nature, with 
science usually reflecting in its vision of nature how human beings imagine them- 
selves and their social order. 

The rise of what we call Science, by which we mean the forms of knowledge 
of nature that matured within Europe from roughly the fifteenth century onward, 
drew on many non-European cultural resources. It resulted from the cultural inter- 
action of many human communities, the coming together of many diasporas of 
natural knowledge. This was nothing new. As I have been suggesting, the neo- 
lithic revolutions led to more complex forms of social organization that had a 
profound impact on human cultural life and the knowledge it produced. One crit- 
ical element of the discovery of agriculture was the instrumentalization of people. 
People were turned into things, as part of what we now call class society. From 
the societies of the Fertile Crescent to our own, those who used others as animals 
not only came to think of the people they used as inferiors, but also to imagine 
thinking and working as distinct things. 

As one ordered and the other was ordered, modes of knowing and feeling 
arose that privileged some with leisure and with a role as the coordinators of 
knowledge-making practices, now increasingly divided artificially into two dis- 
tinct and alienated domains of learning and work, of mind alienated from hand. 

The mobility and means of violence that this new techno-social order yielded 
allowed for dramatic enlargements of the size of social units, both in terms of 
population and eventually over space itself. The domination of people led inex- 


2 On traditional Pacific navigational skills, see, for example, Dening. 
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orably to that domination of distant space which we now call empire, and new 
expansive regimes of knowledge. For the military, political, and economic inte- 
gration of different communities is on every continent associated with the emer- 
gence of new, more complex forms of knowledge. The unification of what we call 
China by the Xia, Shang, and Zhou dynasties around 4,000 years ago led to the 
elaboration of sophisticated Chinese sciences. Similarly, Hellenic places of sci- 
ence — Aristotle's fourth century BC Lyceum at Athens, the great museum and 
observatories of Alexandria — were, due to their location in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, part and parcel of imperial systems that connected Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. From the seventh century AD until the fourteenth century, Islam presided 
over exchanges of science and mathematics between such distant places as Spain, 
Egypt, and India. Our numerical system is a monument to this imperial order, 
combining Arab numerals with the Indian idea of the zero, which gave the power 
of scaling. It is similarly impossible to understand the elaboration of a range of 
modern scientific disciplines, from Newtonian mathematics to astronomy, botany, 
anthropology, and political economy, outside of the context of Europe's reach into 
the Americas, Asia, and Africa after 1500, which wove into the fabric of Euro- 
pean knowledge the natural discoveries made by other people in every corner of 
the globe? 

Scientific discourses should be seen as engines that integrate the knowledge 
of people who are local to particular places into central categories and collec- 
tions. But how does this work in practice, what exactly happens when two ways 
of knowing meet? I will now try to approach this key question from a few differ- 
ent directions. We might begin by recognizing, in the spirit of my initial remarks, 
that this is not simply a problem between cultures, but also within them. 


II 


What happens when two ways of knowing meet is a problem shared by all human 
cultures. Indeed it arises in communication between any two individuals, as 
friends, teacher and student, reader and text, speaker and audience, and ramifies 
with ever greater complexity across the space of the world. It arises indeed per- 
haps within each of us, as we mediate the competing instincts of our personali- 
ties. This problem of how knowledge converges, of how minds meet, found its 
first, and perhaps fullest, exploration in religious systems. To understand how the 
sciences meet and exchange, we must thus turn first to religion. 

In the Haitian religion of Vodun the Benin trickster god Legba initiates every 
ceremony, takes us over the threshold to meet the ancestor gods: his shape-shift- 
ing brother deities include Elegua in the Yoruba tradition, he who knows twenty- 
one ways past any obstacle, Anansi in Ghana and the Caribbean, the Norse Loki, 


3 Fora more elaborate account, see Drayton, “Knowledge and Empire.” 
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Brer Rabbit in the American South, the ancient Greek Hermes and the Roman 
Mercury.’ These hermeneutic gods sit at the crossroads of meaning, within and 
outside the individual consciousness. How to get across that crossroads, what 
might it mean to step across that threshold and to enter into an alternative way of 
knowing? 

We may pursue the Western experience of transcultural encounter via an 
unlikely voice from medieval Europe, the strange political mystic, the twelth-cen- 
tury monk Bernard de Clairvaux. Bernard chose an unlikely verse to open a series 
of sermons, the second verse of The Song of Songs, which reads "let him kiss me 
with the kiss of his mouth" (Clairvaux 10-11). Bernard argues that “the mouth 
that kisses signifies the Word who assumes human nature," the kiss is the bridge 
between the sacred order that is the world, and sacred witness that is the human 
soul, it is a symbol of “the mediator between God and mankind, [...] Christ 
Jesus," it is a revolutionary kiss, a passionate crossroads beyond which lies the 
revelation of “all the jewels of wisdom and knowledge," as Paul told the Colos- 
sians, and the supreme joy that is the road to Paradise. But Bernard admits that 
this direct experience of God's love is at odds with our common experience of 
the Word and the world, with the many alienations within and between our ethical 
passions and material hopes, our painful and often incomprehensible collisions 
with both scripture and the world. The dream of revelation is in tension with the 
fact that we now see through a glass darkly (1 Corinthians 13:12), and the unity 
envisioned in the Christian imagination is at odds with the warring division of 
the world. Which is why for Bernard, The Song of Songs is such a consolation: it 
offers immediate physical participation in that charisma that unifies diversity, that 
experience, as he put it, of “an inward pulsing of delight, a harmony not of voices 
but of wills" (Clairvaux 10-11). 

What happens, though, in territory in which “wills” are not in harmony? One 
possibility for Bernard was that through acts of witness and ministry one might 
seek to heal that breach. But what about those who refused the gospel, returned 
to old, or took up new heresies? Bernard, in his practical life as political church- 
man and councilor of Popes, had a rather muscular solution to this problem, what 
a sister religion would call *jihad with a sword'. He was the key propagandist 
for the second Crusade, and more generally for a campaigning Church with real 
power and efficiency in the world: “the cutting edge of the spiritual sword must 
be honed by application of a temporal one [...] the heretics were no longer to be 
conceived as capable of salvation. Instead they were to be prostrated by war, and 
subjected to truth" (Kennan 140). Our ideas of knowledge are attracted, in ways 
of which we are often unconscious, by the gravitational field of these medieval 
Christian assumptions, by the desire for absolute conversion and even the violent 
and irrevocable closure of ambiguity and difference. 


4 On Anansi, Eshu, and Legba, see Emily Zobel Marshall, “Anansi, Eshu, and Legba: Slave 
Resistance and the West African Trickster" in Hórmann and Mackenthun 171-86. 
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The Judeo-Christian construction of meaning as either/or makes it quite dif- 
ficult for us, at least at a theoretical level, to think about "the fuzzy logic of 
encounter.” For we carry with us in our intellectual practices a monotheistic 
impulse to yearn for simple, monolithic or monocentric orders of truth, to wish to 
resolve complexity, and to prize focus over dispersion, center over margin. Con- 
nected to this is an investment in the idea of conversion, the idea of one-way 
journeys across a middle passage toward a truth or value that lives securely on 
the right-hand side of the equation. This idea of conversion underlies our habit of 
taking the price or exchange value of things for their intrinsic value or meaning, 
and our assumption that those who submit to a contract necessarily consent to it. 
This is a recurrent problem in the history of ideas, where we tend to assess the 
meaning of an intellectual intervention relative to ideas, assumptions, and values 
conventional at the time of speaking or writing. 

It matters, too, in our liberal economic assumption that the market price pro- 
vides some efficient guide to the meaning of an act of exchange. In both cases 
there is an act of utopian oversimplification: both price and convention tell us 
more about the terms of trade, the agents, institutions, or assumptions that enjoy 
power or prestige in a particular context, than they explain how contemporar- 
ies really valued the goods, ideas, or turns of phrase in which their transactions 
occurred. The assumption that there is a finite set of meanings which can and 
must be mapped through careful reconstruction of the ‘language games’ seems 
to forget that people may be playing in several ‘language games’ at the same 
time, and that not all of their games will concern language. Words, as Hobbes 
famously wrote, are “wise men's counters but the money of fools," and one may 
be compelled, in a given context, to carry and spend a particular symbolic cur- 
rency without agreeing with your trading partners about either the value of the 
goods exchanged or the real worth of the coin (Leviathan 106). 

We may advance our understanding of transcultural knowledge by admitting 
the dimension of power and recognizing that the implication of this is that when 
two parties meet in an encounter, the common terms they work with will be the 
product of both a real congruence of view and a merely tactical agreement to 
share a symbolic practice. The problem of understanding what happens when two 
ways of knowing meet is directly connected to the challenge of imagining an act 
of exchange that is both tactical and syncretic: because the encounter between 
two ways of knowing is ultimately a problem equivalent to the question of what 
happens when two languages or two religions meet, and tactical because meaning 
is made in that syncretic relationship relative to the power locations of its partic- 
ipants. What I mean by this, and its possible implications, I want to explore now 
by thinking a little about the character of scientific knowledge. 
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In the construction of ideas of nature we can find exact equivalents to what hap- 
pens at the surface of contact between two languages: the inflections of one lan- 
guage of nature into another, the borrowing (often chaotic) of words and things, a 
frontier of pidgins preceding the consolidation of an empire of creole knowledge. 
We see, for example, American corn called ‘Wheate of Turkey’ in the 1550s by 
William Turner and by John Gerard in the 1590s, this mapping of an Indo-Euro- 
pean lexis onto exotic nature perhaps betraying a desire to suppress its strange- 
ness. But by the 1590s, Clusius at Leiden in Holland, with his own complex polit- 
ical and religious agenda, proclaimed its novelty under the Aztec name of ‘Mayz’ 
in De Bry’s America. It was the same plant: but it had traveled from the Ameri- 
can imagination into an in-between world, before it served both as a weapon with 
which the moderns in the person of Clusius could distinguish themselves from 
ancient science and a touchstone for a new global science of plants. It is Clusius 
who brings into dialogue the observations in the East and West Indies that Greek 
botany was incompetent to make sense of the local flora. Dutch imperial natural 
history consolidated his revolution with Bont’s Historia Naturalis Indiae Orien- 
talis and De Medicina Indiorum of 1643 and 1658, and Piso and Marcgrave’s De 
medicina brasiliense and Historia rerum naturalium Brasiliae of 1648, importing 
the plants and indigenous knowledge of India and Brazil and weaving them into 
the fabric of European botany, zoology, and medicine (Drayton, Natures Gov- 
ernment, ch. 1). The most remarkable document of this process is van Rheede tot 
Drakenstein’s Hortus Indicus Malabaricus (1686-1703), which I like to think of 
as a synchronic palimpsest (that is to say that it is a document on which distinct 
historical traces were simultaneously inscribed, a category we shall come back to 
later): each plant was named in Latin, Arabic, Sanskrit, Malayalam, and Tamil, 
the natural phenomenon becoming the crossroads connecting five cultural uni- 
verses. It is this Dutch imperial scientific tradition that underlies the achievement 
of Linnaeus, which in turn would become unraveled by Michel Adanson when he 
faced the plants of Senegambia and the African taxonomies encoded in Wolof. 
This scientific face of cultural hybridity is not merely visible in the spaces of 
encounter between European and extra-European, nor merely in a pre- or early 
modern context. Peter Galison, Malinkrodt Professor of Physics and the History 
of Science at Harvard, in Image and Logic: A Material Culture of Microphys- 
ics (1997), argues that within twentieth-century physics we may identify what he 
terms, in a deliberate appeal to Creole linguistics, ‘trading zones’, through which 
the different languages of experimentalists, instrumentalists, and theoreticians — 
what he calls the ‘subcultures of physics’ — come into encounter and exchange. 
Galison turned to Creole linguistics in order to have a lens with which to 
examine a key problem in the philosophy of science, which provides an ele- 
gant statement of the problem of reconciling two ways of knowing. This is the 
question of ‘incommensurability’, a category framed by Thomas Kuhn when he 
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argued in The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962) that (scientific) knowl- 
edge is organized in what he called “paradigms”: these strange offspring of 
Weberian Zweckrationalität (“instrumental rationality”), Wittgensteinian language 
games, and Gestalt psychology operated as mutually incomprehensible interpre- 
tative traditions in which intellectuals had both an ideological commitment and 
a professional interest, and shared a faith in a set of fields of relevant problems, 
data, and methods. The dilemma at the heart of Kuhn’s powerful and attractive 
theory was that if science was defined by these competing theoretical universes, 
why was it not continually disintegrating into a babel of incomprehensible and 
disconnected research programs? Why were all the different ways of knowing not 
simply keeping their own company? Was science merely, Galison asks, “a col- 
lection of island empires," or were there not mechanisms through which larger 
interpretative communities were constituted out of the seemingly incommensu- 
rable partial communities (12)? His solution is to suggest that meaning can be 
“locally convergent but globally divergent" (46-47): that is to say that there are 
local contexts in which two communities will do business with a symbolic cur- 
rency, a boundary language, in which each will, in a global sense, have quite dif- 
ferent interpretative investments. Galison is suggesting that around work, around 
common purpose, human beings have a knack for seeking symbolic convergence, 
and finding an efficient currency. 

What Gallison does not make clear is to what extent he attributes the shaping 
of intellectual outcomes to the politics and economics of the ‘trading zone’. For 
it cannot be enough simply to say that different ways of knowing can meet and 
exchange: What is the meaning of the exchange? Who sets the weights and meas- 
ures, the currencies, and the terms of trade in that zone? And who benefits most 
from those exchanges? On the one hand, in the introduction, Galison acknowl- 
edges the problem of power, referring to the observation of creole linguistics that 
in communication between unequal groups, the dominant group often provides 
the lexicon and the less powerful group, in reduced form, the syntax (50). But 
it is not an issue to which he returns in depth in the narrative chapters. Instead, 
in the conclusion, with its exaltation of how the ‘intercalated’, ‘laminated’ tra- 
ditions of the subcultures of physics twist together in a cord to give the disci- 
pline its strength, he strays awfully close to an argument that resembles both the 
‘hybrid vigor’ argument which Robert Young has indicted as the secret sharer 
of Victorian race theory, and the optimistic pluralism of the liberal version of 
the American national myth (Young, chs. 1 and 4). While hybridity often does 
lend vigor to an organism, as lamination gives strength to a structure and plural- 
ism to a polity, these analogous styles of thinking presume the purity of the ante- 
cedent order, obscure how power relations shape outcomes, miss the possibility 
that these power relations are always open to renegotiation, and indeed prize the 
status quo over other possible present and future outcomes. The ‘hybrid’ or the 
“transcultural’ is never simply an ‘anything goes’ hodgepodge of identities or per- 
spectives: it is instead an encounter that takes place between distinct interests, 
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in a field of power, over time. It is often the case that one paradigm, one way of 
seeing, may claim an ascendancy, either within an individual or a community, 
with subordinate traditions hiding their faces in its presumed coherent logic. But 
the hidden actors are nevertheless shaping the drama from below, or perhaps leap- 
ing from the background or the margins, seize center stage at some later point. It 
Is this question of how power relations, at particular moments, make visible or 
invisible, audible or incoherent, conscious or unconscious, various participants in 
the drama of reason and imagination that we need to examine (see Galison 1-4). 

The problem of syncretism, for several reasons, provides us with a powerful 
lens for understanding this charged theater in which ways of knowing meet. Here 
I prefer to think of 'syncretism' rather than *hybridity', because while *hybrid- 
ity' points backwards to imagined ancestral communities, syncretism addresses 
a particular historical context of power and consciousness? The problem of mul- 
tiple systems of belief seems central to any discussion of intellectual theaters of 
hybridity, whether we mean the imagination of personal identity, of Bakhtin's 
*heteroglossia', or of Galison's ‘trading zones’ (814). The question of belief also 
brings into focus the problem of how the individual conscience makes partial or 
tactical investments in collective doctrines. We are helpfully reminded that even 
the ‘subcultures’, of physics, language, faith or political thought, are themselves 
complex, impure, and fragile. Lastly, in the history of religious syncretism, par- 
ticularly in the New World, we possess a rich set of examples of the relations of 
power and meaning over time. Let us turn now to the New World story of what 
happens when two gods meet at the crossroads. 


IV 


In the cathedral in Havana, at the side of the altar, is a glass case containing a 
statue of Saint Barbara dressed in red and white. Throughout Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Puerto Rico, and in their diasporic offshoots in Florida, New Jer- 
sey, and the Bronx, you will find images of this saint watching over a red candle 
that has been lit by people who often think of themselves as faithful Roman Cath- 
olics, but who are sometimes also aware of invoking the assistance of the Yoruba 
Orisha Xango. Xango, whose colors are red and white, is the god of lightning, 
thunder, and justice, and the patron of prophecy, masculine beauty, music, and 
dance. In the religion of Santeria, or La Regla Lukumi, he is the double for Saint 


5 Paul Gilroy: “Which culture is not then hybrid? The idea of hybridity, of intermixture, pre- 
supposes two anterior purities [...] there isn't any purity; there isn’t any anterior purity [...] 
that's why I try not to use the word ‘hybrid’, because there are degrees of it, and there 
are different mixes [...] Cultural production is not like mixing cocktails. What people call 
‘hybridity’, I used to call ‘syncretism’ [...] I would prefer to stick with that — syncretism is 
the norm, but that dry anthropological word does not have any poetic charge to it. There 
isn't any purity" (Gilroy 54-55). Among others who express a preference for syncretism as 
a category over hybridity, see Bromley and Brah and Coombes. 
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Barbara and sometimes for Saint Michael. Santeria is the descendent of a compro- 
mise forged across the Americas between slaves and the planters and priests who 
sought to baptize and catechize them. The slaves took up Christianity, but they 
did not give up the structure of African religious assumptions. Across the Amer- 
icas there are these formal doublings of Christian saints and Yoruban or Benin 
gods. Elegua, the limping trickster god who presides over the crossroads and who 
begins every ceremony, is the double of Saint Anthony; he is alive in Candomble 
in Brazil and as Legba in Vodun in Haiti (“attibon/attibon Legba/ouvri bayi pou 
moi// ouvri bayi pou moi”); Yemanja, ocean goddess, is Saint Ann in Grenada; 
Saint Patrick lives as Damballa in Vodun in Haiti; and Saints Peter, George, and 
John the Baptist ‘cover’ Santeria’s Ogun. What is mapped varies: Saint Michael 
the Archangel, in a different context, is a mask of Elegua, in another of Xango, 
and in others of Ogun, but the doubling and ‘covering’ is a repeated theme.? 

What should be grasped is that these manifestations are only the visible end 
of the spectrum of Afro-European religious syncretism. Somewhere in the penum- 
bral middle are the Shango, Shouter Baptists or Spiritual Baptists of Trinidad and 
Barbados, Pocomania in Jamaica, the Jordanites in Guyana, the Shakers on the 
island of Saint Vincent, who engage in a ritual practice in which the Bible is cen- 
tral and Protestant doctrine is at the spiritual ‘front end’, but which also sum- 
mons visions and forms of inspired possession directly parallel to Orisha wor- 
ship. A little further in is that whole range of ways of thinking about life, death, 
and authority that permeates New World cultures. The location of Haile Selas- 
sie in the Rastafarian religion, the relationship of the Caribbean crowd to a par- 
ticularly gifted batsman on the cricket pitch or an eloquent public speaker in a 
church or on the streets, all can be better understood with reference to the spir- 
itual intuitions that are more overtly visible in the New World African religions. 
Lastly, almost at that moment in which the African gods become invisible behind 
the Euro-Christian religions, we can find that recurrent flowering of ecstatic forms 
of worship, prophecy, and glossolalia among people who consider themselves to 
be orthodox Protestants or Catholics. When the Pentecostal worshipper lifts his 
hand then rises to announce the arrival of the touch of the Holy Spirit, his gesture 
is indistinguishable from the Spiritual Baptist who finds herself ‘in the power’, or 
the Shango adept who is mounted by the divine horseman. 

This pan-American phenomenon found one interpretation in the similar if 
divergent approaches of Melville Herskovits for Haiti and Trinidad, Fernando 
Ortiz for Cuba, and Gilberto Freyre for Brazil (Herkovits, Life in a Haitian Val- 
ley and Trinidad Village; Ortiz, Contrapunteo Cubano; and Freyre, Casa Grande 


6 On “covering,” see Murphy who writes: “At first, this was probably no more than an adap- 
tive strategy to preserve Yoruba cultural and religious integrity amid the corrosive effects of 
slave society. However, what began as a pretense of Catholic worship in order to maintain 
the way of the Orisha [...] became a careful organization of Yoruba and Catholic elements 
into a meaningful whole” (123). The classic original description of the phenomenon is Mel- 
ville Herskovits’ essay “African Gods and Catholic Saints in New World Negro Belief.” 
See also Palmié. 
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e Senzala).’ All of these, it seems to me, considered the transcultural phenomena 
as way stations, or resting places, on the road to either the Europeanization of the 
Africans or the mulattoization of New World (and by implicit extension perhaps 
global) society. Ortiz’s idea of ‘transculturation’, of the complex intersections of 
African and European traditions in the New World, is perhaps the most sophisti- 
cated of these three. But a more profound explanation came from the anthropolo- 
gists Sidney Mintz and Richard Price in their Birth of African-American Culture 
(1976) (9-10, 20-21, 52-53) which explained the spectrum of behavior with an 
appeal to Chomskyian linguistics: they compared “underlying values and beliefs" 
with “unconscious grammatical principle,” suggesting that these “deep structures" 
of African values and beliefs endured and resisted, and were able then to bend the 
world of the master to their purposes. What is going on here, then, is, to borrow a 
neologism Peter Burke once used in a conversation, a spiritual “macaronics”: the 
grammar of African religions inflected in the grammar of Christian worship, driv- 
ing two vocabularies of sanctified authority into a pragmatic alliance.’ 

In bending, African culture created spaces into which other cultural forms 
could be accommodated. In the Spiritual Baptist churches one might find a cross 
hanging over fruit-laden altars (which resemble those found in Haitian Vodun), a 
Star of David and the Free Masonic compass and square over the Archbishop’s 
seat, and lotas (the Indian brass bowls used in Hindu worship) containing water 
used for sprinkling Vodun. Indeed, I would argue that Rastafarianism, with its 
dreadlocks, visions of reincarnation, mystical asceticism, and ritual use of ganja, 
was powerfully influenced by the Hindus who arrived in Jamaica beginning in 
1838, at exactly the moment in which emancipated Africans were beginning 
to construct a life away from the planter’s shadow. Another transcultural twist 
comes with the Banglafarians of the inner cities of England, who weave Jamai- 
can Rastafarianism into their own Anglo-Asian cultural matrix. In Cuba, which 
received a substantial influx of Chinese in the nineteenth century, it is elements of 
Chinese mythology and spirituality that have been brought into the fabric of San- 
teria (see Vega). 

But what is interesting is that it has only been in the last half century, in 
almost every New World case apart from that of Haiti, that many neo-African 
forms became part of the public face of Cuba, Trinidad, and Barbados, let alone 
the United States. Before that, it had taken the Haitian Revolution for Vodun to 
emerge into the daylight; the Spiritual Baptists only surfaced in the Eastern Car- 
ibbean, to become one of the fastest growing faiths, once Trinidad’s parliament 
repealed the ‘Shouters Prohibition Ordinance’ of 1917; and it was the Cuban Rev- 
olution that took Santeria and Palo Monte from the shadows. The larger crisis of 
the West’s cultural dominance has created a space in which the Orishas are now 
often ‘covering’ for a variety of other religious traditions. In this season the idea 
of Africa and its grammars of value and sensibility have seized the stage. There 


7 On Freyre, see Burke and Pallares-Burke, and Drayton, “Gilberto Freyre.” 
8 Burke, Cultural Hybridity. 
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has been a process of reversal that the historian/poet Edward Kamau Brathwaite 
has attempted to explain via his classic Development of Creole Society in Jamaica 
(1970), in a long essay published as The History of the Voice (1984), and in his 
poetry. Brathwaite offers an important argument about the contemporary period 
and its implications for what we understand by the transcultural and the hybrid. 
In an era of clear European dominance, he argues, much of African experience 
submerged itself, hid underneath the mask of compliance, sought pragmatic alli- 
ances with the valued idols and ideals of the colonizer; when in the twentieth 
century the power balance shifted, and the racial structure of values came into 
crisis, the equilibrium went in the other direction and African ways of knowing 
and feeling moved from the back of the stage into the limelight. In “Caliban,” a 
poem from his Arrivants trilogy, Brathwaite dramatizes this process of submer- 
gence and recovery using the metaphor of the limbo dance.’ 


And 

Ban 

Ban 

Cal- 

iban 

like to play 
pan 

at the Car- 
nival; 
pran- 

cing up to the lim- 
bo silence 
down 
down 
down 

so the god won't drown 
him 

down 
down 
down 

to the is- 
land town 


[...] 


9 On limbo and its meaning, see Stanley-Niaah. 
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And limbo stick is the silence in front of me 
limbo 


limbo 
limbo like me 
limbo 
limbo like me 


long dark night is the silence in front of me 
limbo 

limbo like me 

A 

drum stick knock 

and the darkness is over me 

knees spread wide 

and the water is hiding me 


limbo 
limbo like me 


And limbo stick is the silence in front of me 


Limbo 
Limbo like me 
Limbo 
Limbo like me 


[...] 


stick is the whip 
and the dark deck is slavery 


stick is the whip 
and the dark deck is slavery 


limbo 
limbo like me 
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But eventually there is the season of recovery: 


sun coming up 
and the drummers are praising me 


out of the dark 

and the dumb gods are raising me 
up 

up 

up 


and the music 1s saving me 


hot 
slow 
step 


on the burning ground. 
(Brathwaite, Arrivants 192-95). 


Where Herskovits described African ‘retentions’, Brathwaite conceives of rever- 
sals, of an era of the reexpansion of African forms. The point to grasp here is 
that it is not merely that in syncretism a dominant element may force a temporar- 
ily weaker party to reduce itself to its essentials. Brathwaite imagines a subordi- 
nated form retreating so far into itself that it becomes invisible, a style of percep- 
tion hiding within the limits of authorized forms and identities, its interventions 
and agency mistaken for attributes of the dominant element, but erupting into life 
at another historical moment. The woman who prayed to Saint Barbara in 1852 in 
the Cathedral of Havana was wholly loyal to Catholic theology, even if the struc- 
ture of her feelings for the saint was silently commensurable with that of those 
who worshipped Shango in the secret places of the city. Her descendent in 2002 
will address the cross while wearing a necklace of red and white beads around 
her neck, and will have ways of celebrating the saint that extend beyond prayer. 

The fact that syncretism can both conceal itself, and then slip in subversive 
directions, has always worried those invested in Christianization, as well as, more 
recently, those committed to stripping from Santeria or Vodun their European 
elements. There is an important principle at stake here that we may take back 
from this New World Afro-European religious mosaic to our sunny overworld of 
knowledge, reason, and interpretation. 


10 See Stewart and Straw 14. See also Snudkler’s anxiety that “the syncretistic cult becomes 
the bridge over which Africans are brought back to heathenism” (297) and Perez y Mena 
for the denial of the syncretic from the other direction (15-20). 
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V 


Our interest in the transcultural is usually anthropological, by which I mean we 
locate our knowledge of it in categories of the exotic, the baroque, perhaps the 
degenerate, the strange fruit of the margins. Its meaning changes, however, if we 
take the transcultural as the norm, and deduce from it some principles about how 
power relations organize all ways of knowing and feeling. 

We might begin by recognizing that the dominant parties in transcultural 
encounters generally deny their transcultural character. Even where subordinate 
elements, through challenging that original dominant, claim a central place, they 
too, in turn, may disavow its heterogeneity and deny that they are responding to 
peripheral factors. The ascent of Christianity required the silencing of its transcul- 
tural life, as Arnold has shown in Colossian Syncretism. At Christianity's zenith it 
denied the authority of Jewish and Arabic cultures, even as it responded to their 
cultural influence. In our ‘post-Christian’ intellectual moment, as I suggested ear- 
lier, we similarly deny the ways in which Christian assumptions continue to exert 
their gravity over our organization of knowledge and meaning. 

What might a transcultural approach to intellectual or cultural history involve? 
It might begin with the assumption that a thought or speech act will usually have 
to ‘fit? into many economies of meaning, many canons of value, and a given argu- 
ment will have to be congruent with several contemporary intellectual and moral 
contexts. The search for ‘foundations’, in political or other thought, would need 
to give way to a seeking of overlapping but divergent agendas or traditions. We 
need to apply to our own symbolic currencies the lens that Frederik Barth pro- 
posed for New Guinea when he wrote that “multivocality is a regular feature of 
symbols, each having, as it were, a fan or spectrum of reference" (34). To hear 
the many voices that may be submerged in a dominant tradition requires an appli- 
cation of what Walter Mignolo calls *border thinking": that sympathetic curios- 
ity that searches for the alienated margins both in a phenomenon and perhaps in 
one's own critical imagination. 

Taking the transcultural seriously involves much more than an endless eclec- 
ticism or intertextuality: what is needed instead is the elucidation of the impact 
of power on culture at a particular moment. We may translate Mignolo's vision 
into terms that make sense to empirical history, by employing the interpreta- 
tive presumption that every cultural or material phenomenon should be treated 
as a ‘synchronic palimpsest’ (to borrow the figure I sketched earlier), that is to 
say as a space in which, for historical reasons, several distinct historical traces 
have become inscribed. In terms of concrete historical practice, this might mean 
attempting to work simultaneously from two directions. First, in a cyclical, rumi- 
native, repetitive way, the phenomenon might be mapped, using genealogical 
techniques relative to the several autonomous cultural fields of influence that 
converge upon it. Second, the ‘externalist’ lenses of thinkers like Marx, Weber, 
or Freud might be brought to bear, in a similar repetitive cycle of interpretative 
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efforts, on attempts to locate how the phenomenon might be situated relative to 
fields of contemporary economic and political categories — class, status group, 
or party, gender or generational interest. This second approach requires neither 
abandoning a respect for the phenomenon's meaning to its contemporaries nor 
sensitivity to the autonomy of culture. But this ‘externalist’ lens is committed to 
examining the forms of power and pressure that are forcing a particular pattern 
of congruence upon competing but convergent symbolic traditions. A rhythmi- 
cal alternation between these two kinds of methodologies, a syncretism of ide- 
alist and materialist practices if you like, seems to me likely to generate power- 
ful new insights into the past and the present. Farmer's Syncretism in the West, 
his remarkable study of Pico della Mirandola, is an example of what might be 
achieved, even if one maintains an interpretive bias toward understanding ideas in 
their genealogical contexts. 

The problem of meaning is one of interpretative communities and of their dis- 
contents, of our complex strategies of consent and resistance to the structures of 
authority and subordination we inhabit. Instead of assuming the unity of truth, 
we might assume instead its inherent tendency to disaggregate. In discovering the 
discordant voices, the ways of knowing within ourselves, we open up that capac- 
ity to comprehend the incommensurable. If we understand all historical practice 
to be a transcultural enterprise, to the extent that it involves the mediation of a 
past world into the values and style of our own, we should openly prosecute the 
interpretative agenda that makes the best sense to us. In doing so, we expose the 
operation of our registers of values and meaning, which will be of use to oth- 
ers in locating their own response, and may indeed invite a quality of response in 
our contemporaries that will bring the object of our study truly into the collective 
life of our community. It 1s our business, indeed our responsibility, to speak to 
the present: that is a core insight of a transcultural historical practice. As a Sante- 
ria adept put it: “nosotros no ayudamos a la gente para la vida en el otro mundo; 
nuestro mundo es éste, y es el de los Orishas” (“We do not help people for life in 
the next world, our world is this one, and it 1s that of the Orishas") (quoted after 
Fernández-Robaina 87). To refrain from bringing our own values and insights to 
the study of the past can generate a historical practice which, in the name of a 
respect for the past, fails to honor its responsibilities to the present. It may, as 
a result, fail the past equally, as its deliberate alienation of moral and aesthetic 
insight from its reason, its repression of its own values, may make it blind and 
deaf. A respect for the present involves a willingness to invest our imaginations 
and emotions in the work of the intellect. 

Our values, ideas of beauty and horror, attractions and repulsions, pleasure 
and pain, approval or disgust — all the powers of sympathy — are our best com- 
panions when facing strangeness. The strangeness might give way with further 
study, as we learn that the strange object is a commonplace in one or more past 
or present fields of meaning. The strange object might become, however, a secret 
door through which we enter into cultural universes previously inaccessible to us, 
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but where we begin to feel strangely at home. As we approach such doors, the 
object of study opens to us something strange within us, a stirring or sympathy, 
a quality of feeling and response, about which we were not previously conscious. 
Our biases and prejudices, our most intimate desires and humiliations, are pow- 
erful guides toward interpretative insight. This seems to me the practical impli- 
cation of Serge Gruzinski's La Pensée Metisse, in which he urges us to seek out 
the glyphic and the grotesque: for it is this kind of symbol, surcharged with rele- 
vance for the human imagination, which 1s traded eagerly across cultural bound- 
aries, and which can guide us toward new angles of insight, of Mignolo's ‘border 
knowledge', that bilingual love that achieves the magic of interpretation. 

Here the overall problematic of this volume — the intersections of cultural 
encounters and scientific ways of knowing — touches on the question of the 
agency of so-called ‘go-betweens’ who make the cross-cultural world function 
in the first place (see Schaffer et al.''). This is a risky endeavor. It is morally 
risky, for the go-between can, like Ariel in Shakespeare's The Tempest, claim an 
airy irresponsibility for place and people, and dissolve into a disembodied kind 
of cognition and intellectual practice. The go-between, in knowledge as in eco- 
nomic exchange, is often an agent who transforms plunder into property, capi- 
tal, and currency. And when knowledge enters commerce, as with sugar and other 
commodities, we tend to pay more honor to its most recent vendors than we do 
to those who brought it out of the earth. We must be wary too of the utopian 
idea of compromise, and of the modern romance of reconciled meaning. For the 
problem of meaning is one of interpretative communities and of their discontents, 
of our complex strategies of consent and resistance to the structures of author- 
ity and subordination we, and our subjects, inhabit. Behind the coins and notes of 
abstraction we agree to circulate lie complex fields of political negotiation which 
we should interrogate. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Science & Empire Studies 
and Postcolonial Studies: 
A Report from the Contact Zone 


JAMES E. MCCLELLAN III? 


I accepted Professor Mackenthun's invitation to participate in the 2010 Rostock 
symposium around the theme of "Scientific Discourses and Cultural Difference" 
largely because I had some good stories to tell and because I thought the event 
would be easy to prepare for. The present effort has turned out to be quite some- 
thing else. 

I am a historian of science who has worked in the history of science and 
colonialism or Science & Empire Studies for quite some time now, and I have 
become familiar with a literature on the “contact zone" — the nominal interface 
where colonial and imperialist powers with their science and technologies con- 
fronted indigenous cultures and their knowledge systems.” 

I decided to proceed by telling a few historiographically cautionary “Taxo- 
nomic Tales from the Contact Zone" taken from my own research on French sci- 
ence and overseas expansion in the eighteenth century that I had at my disposal. 
Let me present two to give a flavor of the kind of work I am used to doing and to 
illustrate how, for one historian at least, Science & Empire Studies now treats sci- 
ence and cross-cultural contact in historical context. 


1 I would like to extend my warm thanks to Gesa Mackenthun and the symposium 
participants for comments and feedback, and also to the College of Arts and Letters 
seminar participants at Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, when presented there. I 
thank Jacques Pouchepadass for his comments and bibliographic suggestions that were so 
helpful in preparing this paper for publication. 

2 On the term ‘contact zone’, see, canonically, Pratt, /mperial Eyes, esp. 1-11, and further 
43, 44, 53, 55; see also Barker et al., “Introduction” 6-7; Pratt, “Transculturation”; Klein 
and Mackenthun, eds. and most recently Juterczenka and Mackenthun, eds. Following the 
critical reflections by Raj, Relocating, esp. his introduction and conclusion, it can no longer 
be said that we should think only of a single frontier or contact point, however, in these 
cultural encounters. Rather, wide networks of exchange that only partly included Europeans 
extended across wide areas in Asia, Africa, and the New World in the early modern period. 
Knowledge and expertise circulated freely across and through these zones, knowledge 
Europeans were anxious to tap. For the latest on postcolonialism and travel literature, see 
Huigen. Moder adds a key perspective from the world of linguistics. 
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Ants and the Nightshade 


The first case concerns a Native American cure for leprosy the French picked up 
from the Chicachat Indians in 1784. The report out of New Orleans announced 
the treatment using the herbaceous flowering plant Solanum americanum, or 
American nightshade. The plant enjoyed something of a vogue as news of it 
reverberated around the medical world in France and in the colonies. “Waiting the 
outcome of experiments," this particular report concluded, 


let us admire and bless the effects of Solanum against the ravages of 
leprosy, and let us strip away this unjust and outrageous contempt our 
civilization inspires in us against the indigenes of America. I have seen 
these peoples up close, and I dare think and say that they could in many 
respects be the masters of our botanists and our naturalists in what con- 
cerns the properties of plants and the conservation and physical develop- 
ment of the human body? 


That all sounds lovely, but complicating any simple picture of what is cultural 
transmission, the French actually learned of the Chicachat treatment from an Eng- 
lishman who had lived among the tribe for thirty years! In thinking about this 
episode, we also need to consider the anything but patronizing attitude of the 
reporter vis-à-vis Indian practices, and finally that nightshade doesn't cure lep- 
rosy. 

The second case concerns a particular species of small ant in French Guiana 
in South America that gathers material and makes its nests in the crooks of 
trees. In the eighteenth century at least, these ant nests were plentiful along the 
Approuague River in Guiana. The aboriginal peoples of the region seemingly 
made no use of these nests. Slaves, however, did come to use the nests as tin- 
der. (One presumes these were maroon slaves in independent communities as well 
as plantation slaves.) They would take some of the brownish-red, spongy nest 
material, put it in a gourd, light it, and then cover the gourd, letting the material 
smolder. With this treatment the nest material became an excellent tinder that lit 
easily with sparks from a flint. The French, however, came to use these ant nests 
very differently — in a medical capacity to staunch hemorrhages.‘ 

The instance is a small, but revealing one. The beauty of the episode is that 
it blurs the boundaries between any simple notion of a sharp division between 
native and Western knowledge, it undermines our sense of the easy transfer of 
knowledge across cultural barriers, and it complicates our understanding of the 
actors involved in the process of knowledge-making in a colonial context. 


3 “Mémoire sur la cure de la Lepre Occidentale.” See McClellan and Regourd 289, for this 
case and the original French. 

4 On this episode, see “Cayenne, nids de fourmis provenant de Cayenne.” See also relevant 
entries in the minutes of the meetings of the Société Royale de Médecine. McClellan and 
Regourd present this case (300-02). 
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The story is quickly told. Raymond Laborde, the French royal doctor at the 
military hospital in Cayenne, experimented with nest material as a substitute for 
what was then used (the fungus agaric) to stop hemorrhaging from amputations, 
wounds, and sores. The nest material proved highly effective as an absorbent and 
an astringent. Samples were sent to the Minister of the Navy and the Colonies at 
Versailles, who in turn forwarded the material to the Société Royale de Médecine 
in Paris with a request for advice on its properties. The Société formed a com- 
mittee, and the rapporteurs issued a positive report. The minister wrote back that 
“T have given orders to Cayenne that as much of this material as possible be col- 
lected." So, the French got the local Indians to forage in the forest for ant nests! 
We know this because of a lengthy bureaucratic exchange over how much to pay 
the Indians for the ant nests they collected. A price was set in July of 1788. One 
imagines the Native Americans of Guiana, heretofore apparently indifferent to 
ant nests, now avidly searching them out in the forests and bringing them by 
canoe or on foot through the jungle for exchange at the trading post in Cayenne. 
Whatever and however they were paid, Laborde undoubtedly had it right when he 
responded to the Société Royale de Médecine that “everything the Indians do for 
Europeans costs little." In all of this, from Africa to the forests of French Guiana, 
from a hospital in Cayenne to government and scientific circles in Paris and Ver- 
sailles, and then back to the depths of the Amazonian forests, this story depicts in 
a striking way a global economy of knowledge and knowledge-making that defies 
easy analysis. 

A related case concerns how the French learned about the Louisiana wax plant 
from Native Americans; there are similar stories to tell for a cure for skin diseases 
using Guatemalan lizards, and the abortifacient potato with two roots from the 
Indian Ocean colony of Ile de France; there is Jesuit Father Coeurdoux in India 
being bested by an Indian calculator in predicting an eclipse in 1763, and the 
reaction of the Chinese to the field researches of the naturalist Pierre Sonnerat. 
Another theme might have been voodoo Mesmerism, if there was time for a clas- 
sical essay on Science & Empire. Each case illustrates the ambiguities involved 
in the cross-cultural production of knowledge; in any case they are examples for 
thinking about science and cultural contact.’ 

The examples show, I hope, that knowledge-making in cross-cultural contexts 
is no simple affair. Historical nuance trumps cliché or any rigid or judgmental 
model for what it meant for European scientists, especially prior to the nineteenth 
century and the age of imperialism, to make contact with the “Other” and the 
knowledge systems of the Other. The initial goal of my presentation was to try 
and articulate a more shaded taxonomy of knowledge-making in such multifac- 
eted cultural contexts. 

But my plans changed radically. The explanation will, I hope, clarify the 
subject I do wish to explore further here. Looking at the “Cultural Encounters 


5 For these examples, see McClellan and Regourd. 
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and the Discourses of Scholarship" website of the graduate school, I did note a 
dual commitment to both theory and empiricism. I am fine on empiricism, but I 
thought I should get a handle on this theory in preparing my paper. In short, the 
website of the graduate school made me suddenly aware of the world of Postcolo- 
nial Studies and Postcolonial theory, of whose existence I had before been essen- 
tially ignorant. 

Given my background as a historian enmeshed in Science & Empire Studies, 
suddenly encountering Postcolonial Studies and Postcolonial theory in this way 
and at this stage in my career is astounding and telling. On an individual level an 
explanation may be that I have not been academically au courant; but this leads 
to the structural explanation, namely, that we are indeed dealing here with two 
different academic traditions and literatures and two different academic and intel- 
lectual communities. 

Inspired by the website's bibliography I ordered books from interlibrary loan. 
I spent a month at the Bibliothéque Nationale site Francois Mitterand (the BnF) 
in Paris reading up on Postcolonial Studies and Postcolonial theory, and another 
two months, while nominally *on vacation," digesting what I had found, and I 
have had further time since the conference to ponder Postcolonial Studies and its 
connections (or lack thereof) with the field of Science & Empire Studies. And so, 
instead of “Taxonomic Tales from the Contact Zone," what I end up offering here 
Is an examination of what I am taking to be a large and surprising c/ef in the his- 
toriographical landscape separating Science & Empire Studies from Postcolonial 
Studies. 

The juxtaposition of these two academic literatures represents a different kind 
of contact zone, of course, a historiographical interface where different intellec- 
tual communities — different tribes, really — have different ways of seeing the 
world, speak different languages, and talk across academic and cultural barriers of 
all sorts. You might consider my contribution, then, as a report from this different 
sort of contact zone. 


Enter Postcolonial Studies 


Of course, as everyone now knows, Postcolonial Studies has developed vigor- 
ously for over thirty years. I have known about Edward Said and his book Ori- 
entalism since 1978 and of Salman Rushdie and his work and life. Said was, and 
Gayatri Spivak now is, at Columbia University just across the river from where I 
live. Yet, in spite of its geographical proximity, from my academic point of view 
Postcolonial Studies has always been a long way off, the discussion being always 


6 I am not the first to see disciplinary boundaries as another kind of contact zone; Peter 
Childs and R. J. Patrick Williams did so before me; see Childs and Williams 185. 
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“over there" somewhere.’ In 1998 the philosopher Sandra Harding mentioned 
“postcolonial science and technology studies" (39), but I don't think that such a 
thing really existed at that time. Benedikt Stuchtey 1s probably the first person to 
bring together very directly Postcolonial Studies and Science & Empire Studies.* 
But Stuchtey's work dates only to the early years of this millennium, which tes- 
tifies to the astounding fact that these two scholarly discourses have existed next 
to one another for about three decades without entering into a serious conversa- 
tion with one another. 

To start with, then, let me briefly introduce Science & Empire Studies. In 
effect, the field takes off from the observation that modern world history has been 
significantly affected by two great historical developments: European colonial 
expansion since the fifteenth century and the advent of modern science since the 
scientific revolution of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The temporal con- 
currence and world historical significance of European colonialism and imperi- 
alism on the one hand and of modern science on the other naturally poses the 
question of their historical interconnections. How did European science affect the 
course of European colonialism? What was the impact of the colonial experience 
on the development of the natural sciences in the period after Columbus? What 
explains the mutual interactions and reciprocal influences of science and overseas 
expansion from political, sociological, and intellectual perspectives? These ques- 
tions and the promise of what historical research might uncover provide a com- 
pelling rationale for what is now a mature field of scholarly work and research. 

An expanding body of work by historians of science since the end of the 
1960s has examined in detail the role of science in European colonial and impe- 
rial expansion.’ George Basalla’s article “The Spread of Western Science,” which 
appeared in Science magazine in 1967, is usually acknowledged as the Ur-source 
for Science & Empire Studies." Raymon Phineas Stearns’s Science in the British 
Colonies of America (1970) and Lucille Brockway’s Science and Colonial Expan- 
sion: The Role of the British Royal Botanic Gardens (1979) were other early works 
in this field. Basalla’s theoretical model triggered a substantial critical response 
over the years, as scholars sought to add cultural subtlety and historical com- 
plexity to the topic. Their work and reflections produced a variety of analytical 


7 Incidentally, in informal conversations with other historians of science when I asked what 
they knew or thought about Postcolonial Studies, their responses generally mirrored my 
own: that they don't know much about Postcolonial Studies and that it doesn't connect to 
their work and research. 

8 See works by Stuchtey and Eckhardt Fuchs listed in the bibliography. Undoubtedly, this 
is an overgeneralization. Postcolonial Studies scholars will know of historiographies and 
antecedents that link science/science studies and Postcolonial Studies prior to Stuchtey of 
which the present author is unaware. What is at issue is not that one scholarly literature has 
occasionally tapped another, but that deliberate efforts to marry them have been virtually 
nonexistent until quite recently. 

McClellan and Regourd review this literature (17-19). 

10 See Basalla, “Spread” and “Spread Revisited”; McClellan, Saint Domingue, references 

some other early literature (6). 
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novelties: concepts of “metropolis/colony,” “center/periphery,” and other mod- 
els; calls for case studies and comparative national and transnational studies; and 
approaches that differentiated scientific disciplines, chronological disjunctures, 
and different national styles in colonial science." A series of international con- 
ferences in Australia in 1981, Paris in 1990, and Madrid in 1991 gave rise to 
landmark volumes critically exploring and developing these themes.? And since 
then there has been an explosion of works of ever greater scope and refinement. 
These have expanded the vistas of “colonial science" beyond the literature's orig- 
inal Anglo-American and Anglo-Australian orientation to include India and Asia, 
the French colonial experience, and Latin America. They have also broadened the 
chronological scope of investigations beyond the heyday of European colonialism 
and imperialism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In the last three decades individual, collective, and comparative works have 
produced an increasingly sophisticated and nuanced understanding of the het- 
erogeneous realities of European science in and of the colonies and the world 
overseas. Colonial settings are no longer seen as passive environments, but sites 
for complex interactions of local cultures with exogenous forces that produced a 
blend of responses, as evident in the above cases of leprosy cured by American 
nightshade and ant nests in South America transformed into astringents in France. 
In particular, recent work has made clear that it is no longer possible to envision 
the topic from a wholly Eurocentric point of view; rather, recognizing the impor- 
tance of non-European actors and the knowledge systems they brought to the 
encounter with Europeans has engendered fruitful insights regarding the dynam- 
ics of cultural exchange and the development of local knowledge communities." 
Europe remains a reference point for the organization and diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, but historiographically Europe is now integrated into a global and 
multipolar approach to interpretative problems. It is fair to say that we historians 


and historians of science have also ‘provincialized Europe’.'* 


11 See especially the works of Lewis Pyenson on national traditions and the exact sciences. 
The volume edited by Marie-Noélle Bourguet and Christophe Bonneuil in 1999 focused 
on a particular discipline, botany. Saldaña, ed., published originally in 1996, offered an 
overview of the Latin American scientific theater. The 2008 volume edited by Delbourgo 
and Dew on science and the Atlantic world may be grouped with this regional literature. 
In 2005 Stuchtey observed, “it is now almost a commonplace of modern imperial 
historiography [of science] to call for disciplinary and national boundaries to be crossed" 
(21). 

12 See Reingold and Rothenberg, eds. with the classic article by MacLeod on the “moving 
metropolis"; Petitjean et al.; and Lafuente et al. (1993). The 1991 volume edited by Teresa 
Meade and Mark Walker is an early work that deserves mention here. Richard Drayton's 
Natures Government (2000) is also not to be overlooked in this connection. 

13 On this theme, see, among others, the more recent Raj, Relocating. 

14 The reference is to Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe, who seems to suggest that only 
specialists in Postcolonial Studies have let go of Eurocentrism. The impressive recent 
volume by Schaffer et al., eds. on cultural brokers and go-betweens in colonial contexts is 
only the latest example of these developing perspectives among historians. 
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Science & Empire Studies is rooted in the academy, largely in history pro- 
grams. Generally speaking, its themes concern, as I like to put it, the Janus-faced 
ways in which a) science and medicine undergirded colonial enterprises, and 
reciprocally, b) the impact of the colonial and overseas experience on science and 
the scientific enterprise. 

The literature of Science & Empire Studies 1s unusually self-reflective, and, 
indeed, the history of the historiography of “colonial science" can now be thought 
of as a subject of its own." Patrick Petitjean’s 1992 Science and Empires led 
the way among more general historiographical surveys. Marie-Noélle Bourguet 
and Christophe Bonneuil's 1999 overview of the literature in the Revue Fran- 
caise d'Histoire d'Outre-mer provided another landmark. The same year saw 
the notable survey by Richard Drayton on the British overseas experience. 
The special number of Osiris in 2000, devoted to “Nature and Empire: Sci- 
ence and the Colonial Enterprise," included a comprehensive overview by Roy 
MacLeod; in the same year I contributed my two pages, “Colonialism and Sci- 
ence," to the Reader's Guide to the History of Science, which surveyed the litera- 
ture. The 2002 conference held at the University of Paris-Ouest, Nanterre, and the 
resulting 2005 volume, Connaissances et pouvoirs. Les espaces impériaux 
(xvf-xvuf s): Espagne, France, Portugal, can be highlighted in the context of 
the literature review by the editors. The special “Forum on Colonial Science,” 
edited by Londa Schiebinger, appeared in /S7S in 2005 and presented histo- 
riographical synopses of colonial science and the British, French, and Spanish 
cases." Also in 2005, Benedikt Stuchtey added another substantial historiograph- 
ical assessment; Stuchtey's survey is noteworthy for treating a neglected swath of 
literature in German and, as I said, for explicitly incorporating thinking about sci- 
ence into Postcolonial Studies and vice versa.'® 

The future of the field of Science & Empire Studies does not seem in doubt; 
it is well institutionalized with interesting work being done and with second and 
third generations of scholars training another round of graduate students in a 
mature scholarly discipline, variously incorporated today under the rubric of Sci- 
ence & Empire Studies.'? 


15 McClellan and Regourd 18-19; for bibliographic details of the works mentioned here, see 
the bibliography below. 

16 See de Castelnau-L’Estoile and Regourd, eds. and especially their introduction (11-22). 

17 See Schiebinger, ed. with the editor's introduction and the included articles by Harris, 
Harrison, Osborne, and Cafiizares-Esguerra. 

18 Stuchtey, "Introduction," where he notes one thousand titles on science, technology, and 
medicine listed in The Royal Historical Society's 2002 Bibliography of Imperial, Colonial, 
and Commonwealth History (22 et passim). The article by Roy MacLeod in the volume 
edited by Stuchtey likewise sets the historiographical stage. The papers in Stuchtey's 
volume were themselves the result of yet another conference held on the topic of science 
and imperialism. 

19 The 2008 volume edited by Antonella Romano and Stéphane Van Damme on science 
and world cities might be considered in this context; see the editors’ introduction, 
esp. 14-16, and the article by Raj, “Regler.” Bleichmar, esp. 237-39, further pushes the 
historiographical envelope; Safier also represents the cutting edge of the field of colonial 
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On the other hand, we have Postcolonial Studies and Postcolonial theory. 
What follows is decidedly the report of an outsider, necessarily based on quickly 
appropriated knowledge of the field. Those on the inside of Postcolonial Studies 
may object that the issues are well known, that in what follows central theoretical 
assumptions are not discussed, and that the presentation is sketchy, lacks critical 
depth, and even misrepresents crossovers and intersections with other fields. This 
outsider's report may create the impression that Postcolonial Studies is a homo- 
geneous field, which it is not. Risking the reproach of oversimplification, let me 
state that the main point of this essay is to remark on the distinctiveness of the 
scholarly fields of Postcolonial Studies and Science & Empire Studies, even if in 
somewhat clichéd ways for both, and to suggest explanations for this unexpected 
disciplinary divide. 

Postcolonial Studies is variously described as a field and a discipline. Accord- 
ing to Neil Lazarus, editor of The Cambridge Companion to Postcolonial Literary 
Studies (2004), Postcolonial Studies is now a legitimate and prestigious academic 
endeavor, with many centers, mostly in departments of literature and cultural 
studies (1). The field has spawned many conferences and has had a strong impact 
on the academic job market and curriculum in the Anglophone world. It has 
developed specialized journals, such as Journal of Commonwealth and Postco- 
lonial Studies,” as well as a substantial creative and academic literature. Unlike, 
say, the science of chemistry, the field of Postcolonial Studies means slightly dif- 
ferent things to different people, and hence is not a completely agreed-upon and 
homogeneous endeavor. But grosso modo over the last thirty plus years, from the 
late 1970s it has produced a substantial, separate literature.?! Edward Said, Gay- 
atri Chakravorty Spivak, and Homi Bhabha have been singled out as the “holy 
trinity” of postcolonial critics (Moore-Gilbert 27). Other well-known scholars 
include Dipesh Chakrabarty and Ranajit Guha. There are numerous British, Aus- 
tralian, American, and German experts in Postcolonial Studies as well. 

Postcolonial Studies, like Science & Empire Studies, is rooted in the acad- 
emy. Its strong base, indeed dominance, especially at its outset, was and is in 
English departments and Cultural Studies departments. This has given the field a 
somewhat, if not decidedly, Anglocentric orientation, despite Francophone roots 
of Postcolonial Studies in the works of Frantz Fanon and others. For the most 
part the focus is on literary theory. Postcolonial Studies takes off from the link 
between knowledge and power made by Foucault, and the connection with Fou- 
cault is in fact common stock of both Postcolonial Studies and Science & Empire 


science and Science & Empire Studies these days, particularly in articulating the notion 
of the “strategic effacement” of non-Europeans in the making of contemporary European 
science. 

20 The online journal, Jouvert: A Journal of Postcolonial Studies (1997 through 2003) is 
available at <http://english.chass.ncsu.edu/jouvert/index.htm > as of 15 October 2011. 

21 Riemenschneider et al. give a detailed sense of the literature before as well as after 1978. 
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Studies.” The field of Postcolonial Studies concerns itself with “discourse.” It 
prides itself on a dissenting and oppositional critical stance, and thinks about 
Third World intellectuals in the academy and about those who would speak for 
their otherwise silent compatriots. But the extent to which Postcolonial Studies is 
or should be ‘merely’ academic or address injustices in the postcolonial world is 
disputed among participants. 

Postcolonial Studies touches on a range of themes and topics. The figure of 
the ‘subaltern’ is one (epitomized in the Subaltern Studies Group that flourished 
in the early 1980s).? Along with the subaltern comes the epistemological-seman- 
tic figure of the ‘other’ and related considerations concerning alterity, hybrid- 
ity, creolization, and mimicry.“ Another grouping of subjects concerns race, gen- 
der, feminism (to be sure), sexuality, and the body; yet another, empire, migration 
studies and diasporas, the development of capitalism, and a vigorous, neo-Marxist 
critique of capitalism and globalization. Postcolonial Studies and Postcolonial the- 
ory are sensitive to Eurocentrism and self-conscious about discourses that implic- 
itly or explicitly support it.” Broadly speaking, the field contests any universalism 
and it is wary of any kind of master narrative. It reads itself and its subject, as it 
were, against the grain. 

This literature is strongly shaped by direct scholarly debate during confer- 
ences: many publications in the field are papers from these meetings. Postco- 


22 On the link between knowledge and power in Foucault and Said, see Riemenschneider et 
al., “Introduction”; Moore-Gilbert et al., “Introduction” (22); Stuchtey, “Introduction” (32). 

23 See Ludden. Note the attack by Bahl and Dirlik regarding the field’s narrowness and 
preoccupation with colonial identity (8, 14). 

24 In this connection see Young, Colonial Desire. 

25 On Eurocentrism, see Bahl and Dirlik (9); Dirlik (26, 42); Prazniak (229); and Stuchtey, 
“Europeanization” (29). 

26 See Graham Huggan’s Interdisciplinary Measures: Literature and the Future of Postcolonial 
Studies (2008); the second edition of The Post-Colonial Studies Reader of 2006, edited by 
Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin, all of whom are independent contributors 
to the field of Postcolonial Studies. Postcolonial Studies even has its own Cambridge 
Companion, as mentioned, the 2004 volume, The Cambridge Companion to Postcolonial 
Literary Studies, edited by Neil Lazarus. The introduction Lazarus provides, as well as 
the chapter by Benita Parry on the institutionalization of Postcolonial Studies, outline the 
development of the field. The 2004 volume by Dieter Riemenschneider et al., Post Colonial 
Theory: The Emergence of a Critical Discourse: A Selected and Annotated Bibliography, 
is a landmark, especially setting out the chronology of the movement. The 2007 volume 
edited by Marie Claude Smouts, La situation postcoloniale : Les postcolonial studies dans 
le débat frangais, interesting in other ways, also presents another full historiographical 
review, as does the piece included in her volume by Jacques Pouchepadass, “Le projet 
critique des postcolonial studies entre hier et demain.” Other works setting out the field 
of Postcolonial Studies prior to 2005 might easily be cited, going back to Leela Gandhi’s 
Postcolonial Theory: A Critical Introduction of 1992. Here, one might signal the 1997 
volume by Peter Childs and R. J. Patrick Williams; likewise in 1997 the volume edited 
by Bart Moore-Gilbert, Gareth Stanton, and Willy Maley; Lawson et al.; and Francis 
Barker, Peter Hulme, and Margaret Iversen’s 1994 Colonial discourse/postcolonial theory. 
See also Quayson (2000) and Afzal Khan et al. (2000). The 2005 volume edited by Ania 
Loomba, Suvir Kaul, Matti Bunzl, Antoinette Burton, and Jed Esty, Postcolonial Studies 
and Beyond should be cited in this regard, not least for the article by David Scott on “The 
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lonial Studies as a critical academic field is marked by a wide range of ideo- 
logical and scholarly positions. Arif Dirlik, Anne McClintock, and Benita Parry 
in particular have offered critical interventions into some of the theoretical posi- 
tions and analytical practices of Postcolonial Studies.” Also highly critical within 
the French context is Jacques Pouchepadass. A group of social scientists around 
Marie Claude Smouts, working out of the École des Sciences Politiques (Sciences 
Po) in France, voice a whole set of critiques: that the field is superficial, politi- 
cally dangerous, heuristically and methodologically weak, can't help us under- 
stand Europe today, and is pretentious when it comes to speaking for the silenced 
colonial subject — to the point where one wonders whether she and colleagues 
embrace Postcolonial Studies only as a flawed approach to help understand the 
postcolonial situation of France today and France coming to grips with its own 
colonial past. Postcolonial Studies has expanded beyond English departments and 
literary and cultural studies, as Smouts exemplifies in enlisting political scien- 
tists.?* 

Graham Huggan, on the other hand, registers a push into cartography, geogra- 
phy, and ecocritical studies.” His book is part of a series devoted to the issue of 
the intersections of Postcolonial Studies with other disciplines. The field of Post- 
colonial Studies faces a recognized set of issues and challenges. It is involuted, 
to be sure, and Huggan identifies its “stultifying use of indiscriminate jargon" (7). 
There are sentences in the critical literature that are completely opaque to me. 
Critics discuss Postcolonial theory's problematic connections to postmodernism 
and the linguistic turn. To some of them the field seems torn between the self- 
reflexive language games of deconstruction and ‘talk about talk’ on the one hand 
and engagements with the postcolonial world in all its complexities on the other 
(Parry, “Institutionalization” 74). Ethnic studies and multicultural impulses in aca- 
deme and elsewhere seem to be countercurrents prevailing against Postcolonial 
Studies. Undeniably, it would seem, the field is most challenged by current think- 
ing about globalization. The story, once having started from a particular histor- 


Social Construction of Postcolonial Studies." Also not to be overlooked in this context is 
Morton (2007). Extending the field of Postcolonial Studies in interesting new directions 
is Daniel Carey and Lynn Festa, The Postcolonial Enlightenment: Eighteenth-Century 
Colonialism and Postcolonial Theory (2009). Most of these works hark back to the “bible” 
of Postcolonial Studies, Ashcroft, Griffin and Tiffin's landmark 7he Empire Writes Back 
(1989), 2nd ed. (2002). 

27 Dirlik, esp. 42, 46; Dirlik et al, passim; McClintock; Parry, Postcolonial Studies. See 
also Bahl and Dirlik (2000), on this point (esp. 6, 8-10, 14, 18). On Dirlik, see also Fuchs 
and Stuchtey (13). Pouchepadass (182-86) and Huggan (1) likewise provide critiques of 
the ahistoricity of the field, the ineffectiveness of the postcolonial critic/intellectual, and 
idealized approaches of the field. See also Lazarus on the anti-Marxist bent, institutionally 
and intellectually, of much of Postcolonial Studies (5). Spivak offered a notable critical tum 
regarding implicit political positions of postcolonial critics. 

28 See Smouts, esp. 25, 56, 60. 

29 On environmentalism and Postcolonialism, see also Nixon. 

30 On Postcolonialism and globalization, see Brennan (esp. 138); Loomba et al. (2, 8); Dirlik 
et al. (6-7); and Behdad. Smouts also sees tensions between postcolonial and globalization 
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ical setting — the decolonization of former colonies — is now increasingly merg- 
ing with the more general assessment of globalization and the effects of a world 
that is increasingly being tied into a single whole. The future and direction of 
the field are in question, as commentators have remarked. Pouchepadass, again, 
questions “the future of postcolonial studies" and writes of the “exhaustion of the 
postcolonial paradigm.'?! Is the field at a crisis point? Does it need reinvention? 
Will discourse about globalization eclipse the critique of Orientalism and Post- 
colonial Studies? Postcolonial Studies is a vibrant field whose intellectual pro- 
gress is evident in its continuous critique. But let me leave the last word in this 
connection to Benita Parry: "The task facing postcolonial studies today is not, of 
course, to abandon the theoretical sophistication that has marked its engagement 
with Orientalist discourse, Eurocentrism, and the exegetics of representation, but 
to link such meta-critical speculations with studies of actually existing political, 
economic, and cultural conditions, past and present" (Parry, “Institutionalization” 
80). That statement appeals to me as a historian. 

Now, of course, this juxtaposition of these two literatures and scholarly 
groups, Science & Empire Studies and Postcolonial Studies, cannot represent an 
altogether “all or nothing" situation, and there does seem to be a convergence of 
late between Postcolonial Studies literature and that of Science & Empire stud- 
ies.? I also note the 2010 “Focus” section in /S/S on global histories of science 
that touches on many of the issues raised here.? The title of a Brussels confer- 
ence, “(Un)disciplined Encounters: Science as Terrain of Postcolonial Interaction 
between Africa and Europe — Past and Future" in November, 2010 points in the 
same direction. The 2010 Rostock symposium on science and the discourses of 
cultural contact and the resulting publication would thus seem timely and on the 
cutting edge of intellectual inquiry and scholarly conversations about this subject. 


Separate Fields - Common Concerns? 


So, the historiographical disjuncture just described between Science & Empire 
Studies and Postcolonial Studies calls out for explanation and comment. Let me 
all too briefly suggest three and a half reasons to account for the separateness and 
distinctiveness of these two literatures and why a historian like myself, enmeshed 
in the one, would be so late in encountering the other. 

The first reason concerns institutional and disciplinary boundaries: This one 
is not rocket science. First of all, historians of science and Postcolonial Studies 
scholars are housed in different academic departments, where the quest for tenure 


studies (34), as do Pouchepadass (205-6) and Childs and Williams (216). For more 
background, see Hopkins, ed., passim; Tilley captures this point (112-14). 

31 Pouchepadass (199-214); see also Huggan (16-17). 

32 Benedikt Stuchtey's work I have mentioned. Other examples would be Schaffer et al., and 
Raj. 

33 ISIS 101 (2010): 95-158, with the introduction by the organizer, Sujit Sivasundaram. 
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and the “use value" of scholarship may have led to or justified authorial neglect 
of science. More precisely, these communities are simply interested in different 
things. Historians like me are interested in the colonial and imperial push outward 
from Europe and America and how science both facilitated colonial conquest and 
at the same time became enlarged by dint of the colonial experience. Postcolonial 
Studies, on the other hand, is primarily, although not exclusively, literary and cul- 
tural criticism and a study of postcolonial literatures and cultures by commenta- 
tors interested in works written by authors and poets from decolonized countries; 
their concerns center on style, tropes, relations of power, and literary and cul- 
tural theory. These are just not the same concerns as the discourses historians are 
wrapped up in. 

The second, likewise straightforward reason is that our two literatures differ in 
chronological focus. Not to put too fine a point on it, the one is largely concerned 
with history previous to 1945, the other with literature and culture since 1945. 
The transition between post-colonial and postcolonial, with and without hyphen, 
was telling in this regard.** Postcolonial theory tips its hat to historical studies, 
but that's about it. Historians, again, are pre-post-colonial. 

My third, more tentative explanation for the disjuncture between these liter- 
atures concerns what happens when we fold thinking about science and technol- 
ogy into discussions within Postcolonial Studies and Postcolonial theory. By that 
I mean, first, simply that, although there are literary specialties in areas known as 
science and literature and science fiction, students and professors of the humani- 
ties have the reputation of not knowing much about science and/or feeling intim- 
idated by the sciences and technology.? This cliché may be less applicable to 
those in cultural studies, but certainly, until recently, the result has been a blind 
spot in the scholarly literature, and I think it 1s fair to say that Postcolonial Stud- 
ies as a whole has hardly included considerations of science or technology in its 
discussions or perspectives. 

There are exceptions that prove this rule, of course. But I find it noteworthy 
that the indices of the Postcolonial Studies literature that I looked at mostly do 
not contain entries for “science,” “mathematics,” “astronomy,” “botany,” “cartog- 
raphy,” and like subjects. Alan J. Bishop’s provocative essay “Western Mathemat- 
ics: The Secret Weapon of Cultural Imperialism” of 1990 is likewise exceptional 
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34 The hyphen or lack of it in Postcolonial Studies is widely remarked; see, for example, 
Fuchs and Stuchtey 13. The word ‘post-colonial’ with the hyphen started out, I believe, 
simply to demark the historical divide before and after 1945 and decolonization; this usage 
seems to have morphed into ‘postcolonial’ without the hyphen to represent a new and 
different kind of critical discourse. 

35 Regarding the literature of technology and colonialism, see the volumes by MacLeod and 
Kumar, eds. and Sylviane Llinares and Philippe Hrodéj, eds. These complement the classic 
works by Daniel Headrick. 

36 See, for example, articles by Whitney and by Rabasa; the science and literature list by 
Ashgate publishers is to be noted in this regard. 
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in its subject and singular, but not wholly wrong, in approach.?' In the vast sea 
of academic literature, however, these exceptions are the merest flotsam. Beyond 
this observation concerning the treatment of science in the literature of Postcolo- 
nial Studies, one might go further and note conversely a general absence of his- 
torical depth and perspective in too much of the literature in Postcolonial Studies. 
Generally speaking, where the postcolonial literature has most abundantly 
engaged the sciences is in its treatment of anthropology and the ways in which 
scientific racial theories operated to rationalize and promote European colonial- 
ism and imperialism (Huggan 8-9; Thomas; Young, Colonial Desire). In other 
words, the literature focuses only on the ways in which imperial powers used 
anthropology to buttress colonial ends. The discipline of history has been treated 
in largely the same way in the literature of Postcolonial Studies not enlisting his- 
tory, but citing its misuses by colonizing powers? Here, my parenthetical com- 
plaint is that anthropology (read science) and history are visible in the postcolo- 
nial critical literature to the extent that they were tools of empire, and not at all 
as research tools to be allied with postcolonial inquiries. There is an implicit (and 
frequently explicit) oppositional stance of Postcolonial Studies toward these other 
disciplines, as if to suggest that no self-reflexive thought otherwise existed!?? 
Finally, and this is my third and a half reason, I gingerly want to suggest that 
thinking about science — again, bringing considerations of science and technol- 
ogy into the mix — complicates postcolonial theory in curious ways touching on 
cultural relativism, and that these complications may have until recently, in one 
fashion or another, shaped the development of postcolonial theory and Postcolo- 
nial Studies, to wit, to avoid or remain relatively oblivious to science and tech- 
nology. The complications ensue because to so introduce questions about sci- 
ence can lead to comparing indigenous, non-Western knowledges to the knowl- 
edge systems of science and the West, however these might be construed. Put less 
crudely, as scholars and academics we have little problem validating non-Western 
modes of discourse; such an analytical move is felt to be more or less acceptable 
in other intellectual areas, notably, it would seem, in Postcolonial Studies itself. 
But I’m less convinced that we are at ease applying relativism to modern science, 
because such an approach would seem to challenge the status and legitimacy of 


37 Bishop’s piece is contemporary with, and in the spirit of, Ivan van Sertimas’ Blacks 
in Science of 1983; he is correct in seeing multifaceted historical roots of modern 
mathematics, and he makes suggestive points with reference to the teaching of mathematics 
in Third World countries, but he is highly polemical in seeing Western mathematics as 
culturally loaded and as a “cultural hegemony” to be opposed. 

38 On Postcolonial Studies and the discipline of history, see Cooper, passim; Ashcroft et al. 
(317); Guha; Young, White Mythologies; see related defense of history by Dirlik et al., 
passim, including particular remarks by Vinay Bahl and Arif Dirlik in their introduction (3, 
14) where they assert: “archaeologists and historians, by ignoring their theoretical premises, 
become complicit in the ruling-class agenda” (14). Huggan points to a certain disciplinary 
defensiveness on the part of historians (7). Fuchs and Stuchtey is relevant here. 

39 In this connection, see Huggan (16). 
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science as a system of knowledge, thus juxtaposing a cultural relativism that may 
not be warranted. 

To elaborate, if Postcolonial theory rejects the idea of ‘universality’ or a canon 
in literature, can or should it claim to do so with regard to the universality of 
modern science? How much are “standpoint epistemologies,” about which I read, 
to govern our thinking (Harding 8, 18). How much cultural relativism do we want 
to introduce to our conceptions of gravity, say, or the age of the earth? And then, 
in a related way, will, as claimed, Postcolonial Studies produce new sets of val- 
ues and ideals, new styles of reasoning, alternatives and new directions for West- 
ern science and medicine?^? 

I don't have answers to those questions. The argument I am interested in is 
a philosophical argument, not a political one, having to do with the universal- 
ist claims of science and the epistemology of science's claims about nature. It is 
obviously not possible to pursue the topic here, but if we could, I would think 
Sandra Harding's 1998 book, /s Science Multicultural? Postcolonialisms, Fem- 
inisms, and Epistemologies, would be the place to start. Although her “West- 
ern" science is something of a strawman, she comes closest to problematizing the 
issue as I would like to frame it here, namely, what happens when we bring con- 
siderations of science (and epistemology) into Postcolonial Studies and Postcolo- 
nial theory.*! 

Harding’s position seems contradictory, however. On the one hand she is more 
than sympathetic to the potential impact of Postcolonial Studies on the history 
and, particularly, the philosophy of science, observing that: “Indeed, postcolonial 
studies have been able to bring into focus what a tragedy it would be should the 
human species arrive at one and only one universally valid scientific and techno- 
logical tradition” (6). She sees much to be gained intellectually in coupling think- 
ing about science with postcolonial thought: 


Such a strategy enables postcolonial theory to detect features of different 
cultures’ scientific and technological thought and practices that are not 
visible from within the familiar Western accounts of science. This new 
kind of account does not merely add new topics to conceptual frame- 
works that are themselves left unchanged. Instead, it forces transforma- 
tions of them. (8) 


Harding deplores a narrow and normative notion of science that limits natural 
knowledge to science departments and separates it from other epistemologies and 
bodies of knowledge taught in anthropology and like departments, and she goes 
on to say, “one does not have to demonstrate that there is no longer anything at 
all useful in such contrasts in order to justify abandoning them or using them 


40 For claims referring to new values and ideals, see Thompson; for “exclusionary forms of 
Western reason,” see Quayson (3); for alternatives to Western science and medicine, see 
Bahl and Dirlik (5). 

41 Harding; relevant here is also Chakrabarty (238, 253-54). 
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only very, very carefully in very limited contexts. One can instead point out that 
the costs outweigh the benefits of continuing to employ them" (9). By this read- 
ing, Harding would seem to accept cultural relativism when it comes to thinking 
about science and other knowledge systems. As it turns out, her position is not 
merely cultural relativist but actually turns on her understanding of a much more 
refined theory of “strong objectivity.” So Harding ultimately plays a trumping, 
etic card (of emic and etic fame in anthropology), writing: 


The strong objectivity program [to which she subscribes] rejects the 
epistemological or judgmental relativism that assumes that because all 
such assumptions and claims have local, historical components, there 
is no rational, defensible way to evaluate them. It rejects the idea that 
all claims are equally valid, that all cultures’ science and technolo- 
gy projects are equally defensible, for any and all purposes. It rejects 
the assumption that 1f one recognizes the social, historical relativism of 
knowledge claims, one is forced to epistemological, judgmental relativ- 
ism. (18-19) 


This statement sounds more like what one would want to say. 

In a recent piece, Neil Safier also problematizes the issues of science and cul- 
tural relativism. He writes about "epistemological divides" and incommensura- 
bilty separating European and non-European cultures and indigenous practices 
and knowledge systems. Although lending a hand to and arguing for “a keen sen- 
sitivity toward nonnormative epistemologies," Safier's quite proper aim is a his- 
toriographical one, namely that our understanding of science and the production 
of knowledge in historical context is too limited and restrictive if it takes Europe 
as its sole frame of reference or if it only focuses on the final products of sci- 
ence made in Europe. This, Safier argues, precludes enlarged perspectives that 
better account for thinking about the development of science, Western or other- 
wise, over time, or, as Safier seeks to argue more succinctly, *a more inclusive 
history of natural knowledge production on a global scale" (145).? 

Gyan Prakash's landmark volume, Another Reason: Science and the Imagina- 
tion of Modern India (1999), framed the issue of Western versus indigenous sci- 
ence in another way, notably in contrasting the Indian response to the colonial 
and imperial success of British rule, the triumphal science (and technology) of 
the West that made such rule possible, and the submission of the great cultures of 
India to British dominion. The traditions opposing the science of the West were 


42 Helen Tilley's recent article in the same “Focus” section of ZSIS [Global Histories of 
Science] with Neil Safier's, discussed here, is likewise pointedly concerned with indigenous 
knowledge and its historical and epistemological rapport with the sciences of the West. She 
notes the intellectual and institutional marginalization of non-Western knowledge, yet the 
desire to tap such sources for science, and she identifies what she calls ‘vernacular science’ 
as bridging the chasm between these two classes of knowledge, knowledge systems, 
and epistemologies. As much as Tilley's article, too, raises the philosophical issues, her 
conclusion, like Safier's, is to drive home the historiographical point that indigenous 
knowledge “deserves to be studied part and parcel with other histories of science" (119). 
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the ancient knowledge traditions of the Vedas, and later, Indian mathematicians, 
physicians, astronomers/astrologers, and other savants who over the centuries pro- 
duced a body of undeniably scientific work. Prakash shows that, some exceptions 
aside, what was at stake was not a clash of cultures or arguments for epistemolog- 
ical equality of East and West or for or against the superiority of ancient Indian 
learning, but, rather, the appropriation of ancient knowledge for the purposes of 
fashioning a modern Indian identity. Prakash uses the juxtaposition of ancient 
Indian science and modern Western science to tell a new story of the making of 
modern India. In the process he shows how essential it is to cast all these discus- 
sions into a historical context and how what happens when knowledge systems 
intersect does not always entail epistemological warfare. 

Prakash's take on ancient and modern science in Indian colonial and national 
history would merely be exemplary of good history, but, as it turns out, debates 
over “Vedic science" and science and cultural relativism generally have proven 
highly contentious and have heated up discussions over the Indian case in par- 
ticular. The antagonists are notably Ashis Nandy and Meera Nanda. Nandy is the 
leading proponent of ‘alternative science’ linked to the rise of Hindu nationalism. 
Although a recognized thinker in a postcolonial mode, Nandy is a critic of sci- 
ence and of most of postcolonial thought itself, seeing both as wrought by lib- 
eral, secular elites in India and beyond in collusion with modernization and the 
suppression of authentic Indian traditions and culture. For Nandy, in the context 
of *decolonizing the mind' (Ngugi wa Thiong'o), the sciences in the Vedas are no 
less true than modern physics.? With Ph.D.s in molecular biology and in Science 
Studies, Meera Nanda, on the other hand, is a powerful defender of science and 
the epistemological power of science, and she has produced a substantial body 
of work rebutting Nandy and others representing Hindu nationalism whom she 
sees as “prophets facing backward.” By the same token, she has had to struggle 
against cultural and epistemological relativism prevalent in Science Studies over 
recent decades, which Nanda sees as "denying the progress and universality of 
modern science" (xiii). While performing something of a balancing act, Nanda 
sharply illuminates the topic of Vedic science, its defenders, and the pitfalls of 
cultural relativism when it comes to considering modern science. She does the 
same with postmodern critiques of science. In both cases she rejects an unfet- 
tered epistemological relativism, but she maintains a strong notion of the truth of 
science and the nobility and the politically progressive character of the enterprise 
of science, most understandably in light of fundamentalist movements in India, 
which she is bravely resisting. 


43 See canonically Nandy, Alternative Sciences; and discussion in Nanda (esp. 210-14). In 
“Science, Authoritarianism and Culture," Nandy makes plain the novelty of examining 
science in postcolonial discourse (283). For Nandy's views on European science and its 
nefarious complicity in the modernization of India, see Nandy, "Science" (esp. 283-93). 

44 On this point, see esp. Nanda's chapter on "Philosophical Justification of Vedic Science" 
(94-122). 

45 Nanda’s chapter on “Epistemic Charity: Equality of All ‘Ethnosciences’” (125-59). 
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Over the last several decades the social studies of science and the scientific 
enterprise, of which Science & Empire Studies has been an important constit- 
uent element, have been decisive in showing science to be socially constructed 
and rooted in particular local and historical circumstances of knowledge making. 
In other words, no one can take seriously any longer the notion of science being 
forever true or untainted by agency or political agendas. And so, it is impera- 
tive, even in validating modern science as the best way of knowing we have, 
not to lose sight of science as an actor and an interested party in complex nego- 
tiations with indigenous cultures and their scientific perspectives. Science as a 
social and political entity 1s not disinterested and never was, perhaps especially in 
the context of European colonialism and imperialism and as a party to the intel- 
lectual and political violence inherent in the subjugation of peoples. This lesson 
about the nonpartiality of science becomes especially clear in the debate about 
the Kennewick Man, the skeletal remains of a Paleo-Indian discovered in 1996 
on the American Northwest Coast, and the contested claims by archaeologists 
and Native Americans over the nature and ownership of these remains (see the 
essay by Michael Wilcox in this volume). On the surface this episode would seem 
almost paradigmatic of an uneven conflict between modern and ancient forms of 
knowledge and knowing, where the issue of science and cultural relativism would 
seem starkly presented, and where science surely ought to carry the day. Yet, as 
Wilcox made plain, official archaeology and the archaeologists involved were 
partisan and underhanded players in the contest that followed. The example pro- 
vides no ground for ‘proving’ — in an older sense of that word — the conflicting 
claims of modern science and traditional cultures. 


Conclusion 


But most of these notions are beyond my ken, so rather than a further pursuit of 
the question of science and cultural relativism in Postcolonial Studies, much less 
any definitive answers, let me just add a few concluding remarks. 

First, I think we can have a discussion of the sort I am suggesting for bring- 
ing considerations of science more into Postcolonial Studies without making 
any essentialist or normative claim for ‘science’, much less for a rigid notion of 
*Western' science. In addition, contra Nanda, I think it is possible to maintain 
a postmodernist view of science and scientific knowledge in this discussion. In 
other words, I think there are ways of combining epistemological relativism for 
the claims of modern science while rejecting the extremes of any cultural relativ- 
ism common in postcolonial readings. The history of science, in fact, might come 
to our rescue here in showing how to deal with once serviceable views of the 
world that have now been judged passé and superseded. 

Secondly, I think it will be productive for considerations of science and tech- 
nology to be more incorporated into Postcolonial Studies. There are topics involv- 
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ing science and postcolonial issues that have not been sufficiently broached: 
the existence and character of whatever ‘colonial science’ may be remaining or 
being practiced in the former colonies, the Third World Academy of Science, 
for example, or brain drain, or multinational corporations, biopiracy, biopatents, 
native patrimony and rights, intellectual property, local control of resources, and, 
yes, aboriginal knowledge. So, I think that bringing together Postcolonial theory 
and science/technology can be done and can certainly make a contribution to an 
expanding inquiry. 

Finally, much is to be gained in thinking about cultural relativism and Postco- 
lonial Studies if we drop the strawman of ‘Western’ science and substitute *mod- 
em science’, or ‘science today’, or even ‘world science'.^* We now recognize that 
from the twelfth century on, ‘Western’ science has been porous, with non-West- 
ern antecedents and multicultural inputs. That point notwithstanding, the science 
today that grew out of the Western tradition is no longer ‘Western’ per se, but has 
gone global and is a world phenomenon." Such a change in concept and termi- 
nology shifts the emphasis to where it belongs, away from a postcolonial conflict 
with the West (and its science), away from the legacy of colonized and colonizing 
countries and tensions in a postcolonial world, literary or otherwise, and toward 
considering more directly such issues as the distribution of wealth within socie- 
ties and across the globe, the situation of the nation-state and the global organiza- 
tion of nations, the state of the world economy and world capitalism, the success 
or inexorability of global or globalizing institutions; centrifugal forces, be they 
regional, local, or cultural; population, production, consumption, and the huge 
ecological effects of how we are currently living, in short, to straight thinking 
about industrial civilization and the state of the planet today. 

But that discussion must be saved for another occasion. I hope to have shown 
how engaging science can potentially challenge Postcolonial Studies and our — 
certainly my — generally liberal views both of postcolonial history and postco- 
lonial literatures. I have made a few suggestions as to why Postcolonial Stud- 
ies may not have more actively engaged considerations of science and technol- 
ogy and their histories. And I hope to have made a contribution to mending the 
intellectual gap between Science & Empire Studies and Postcolonial Studies — 
two important but hitherto virtually separate academic enterprises that would both 
benefit from stronger ‘transculturations’ in the future. 
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THE CULTURAL POLITICS OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOURSE. THREE CASE STUDIES 


CHAPTER THREE 


Europe Penetrated by Islam. 
The Orientalization of the Order 
of the Templars 


JORG FEUCHTER 


This contribution deals with the construction of cultural difference in scholarly 
and literary discourses by tracing orientalizing representations of the Templars in 
historiographical and literary works from the Middle Ages until today. The Tem- 
plars were the first military order, a novel institution combining the life of the 
knight with that of the monk. A tendency to connect the Templars with “the Ori- 
ental" and to see them as Orientals has existed almost since the order's founding 
in the twelfth century in the Kingdom of Jerusalem. In the Enlightenment period 
of the eighteenth century and in the Romantic Era around 1800 this tendency 
grew stronger and became intertwined with an evolving, fundamental uneasiness 
with the phenomenon of religious violence. The combination of the two tenden- 
cies has led to the institution of the Templar warrior monks being explained by 
scholars as the result of a mental penetration of European Christendom by Islam/ 
the Oriental. 


The Templars 


In 1095 Pope Urban II launched the first Crusade with his famous exhortation 
“God wills it" at the council of Clermont. In 1099 Christians from the Latin West 
conquered Palestine and established the Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
Christian Kings transformed the Al-Aqsa Mosque on Mount Temple into their 
royal palace. However, in or around the year 1120, King Baldwin II (reigned 
1118-1131) gave the building, or at least a part of it, to a French nobleman by 
the name of Hugo de Paganis (Bulst-Thiele 19-29). Together with a handful of 
fellow-minded knights, Hugo had just taken the three traditional monastic vows 
pledging chastity, poverty, and obedience, but had added a fourth and new one: 
to protect Christian pilgrims traveling from the coastal city of Jaffa to Jerusa- 
lem against the attacks of the Muslims.' After difficult beginnings, Hugo’s group 


1 The vows were administered by Warmund, the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, probably 
during the council at Nablus in January 1120, though the exact date is unknown (Mayer 
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soon enjoyed huge success. It became known as “the Order of the Temple," the 
mosque being confused with the biblical Temple of Solomon, which had stood 
not far away.” 

The Templars were the first military order? a completely new, hybrid type 
of organization merging the hitherto mutually exclusive spheres of chivalry and 
monasticism into a single institution of sacred violence.^ Beforehand, chivalry and 
monasticism had been regarded as incompatible spheres. Although an accepted 
theory of just war had already been established by Augustine (354-430), killing, 
even in just wars, was considered an act that demanded penance. While monks 
viewed themselves as the true "soldiers of Christ" (milites Christi) (Hehl 1), the 
worldly trade of the soldier was largely disregarded by the church. 

This situation, over time, underwent a slow but steady change (Barber 38-40). 
In the course of the eleventh century, efforts were made to distinguish good from 
evil chivalry (Grabois). The Crusades marked a turning point. Now, participating 
in "armed pilgrimage" was itself conceived of as an act of penance. Still, in 1095 
Pope Urban II, launching his appeal for the First Crusade, actually admonished 
all knights to let go of chivalry at large in order to participate in the enterprise he 
had inaugurated (Flori 273). In fact, chivalry was in such ill repute with ecclesi- 
astical authors of the time that Bernard of Clairvaux (c. 1090-1153) could employ 
its Latin name, “militia,” in an annomination with “malitia,” i.e., “malice” (Ber- 
nard de Clairvaux 56). Yet he made this pun in his famous panegyric on the Tem- 
plars, “In praise of the new knighthood” (“De laude novae militiae"). Bernard 
acknowledged the absolute novelty of the institution, calling it “a new kind of 
militia, unknown to the world” (“Novum militiae genus et saeculis inexpertum") 
and felt obliged to refute the very fundamental and obviously widespread objec- 
tion against its purpose, namely that “it is not allowed at all to a Christian to 
kill with the sword" (“percutere in gladio omnino fas non est christiano") (Ber- 
nard 50; 60). Nevertheless, he found more than enough arguments to refute these 
injunctions and to justify the new order (Barber 42-49; Fleckenstein; Hehl 111- 
15). 

The fusion of chivalry and religious life in the Templars was soon accepted. 
Not only did the order receive a life rule at the council of Troyes in 1128 (or 
1129) as well as wide-ranging privileges granted by Pope Innocent II in 1139, 
but on the latter occasion it was also officially declared a part of “God’s militia” 
(“Dei militia”).‘ The Templar example was inspiring, and many military orders 


76-77). However, Bulst-Thiele (21) indicates the year 1119, shortly after a Muslim attack 
on Christian pilgrims on Easter of that year. 
2 The second temple had been destroyed in 70 AD. The building of the Al-Aqsa Mosque was 
constructed in the seventh century AD, after Muhammed's death. The neighboring Dome of 
the Rock was identified by Christians in the Middle Ages with the “Temple of the Lord” 
(templum Domini). 
The Hospitallers were founded earlier but became a military order only after the Templars. 
On the novelty of the Templars, see the discussion by Jaspert, esp. 93-97. 
Bernard de Clairvaux 50. 
See papal bull *Omne datum optimum," March 29 1139, (Hiestand, Papsturkunden 207). 
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combining the life of the knight with that of the monk’ spread all over the Chris- 
tian-dominated Near East and Europe, becoming an accepted and normal part of 
medieval societies. They continued to exist even long after the European Chris- 
tians had lost their hold of the Holy Land at the end of the thirteenth century. And 
although the Templars were eventually abolished by the French king at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, other military orders, such as the Hospitallers, the 
Teutonic Knights, and numerous Iberian institutions, remained important players 
in European history long into the Early Modern Period (Forey, Military; Dem- 
urger; Barber). 


Criticism of the Order and the Construction of a Muslim Antetype 


When the Templars were first established in the twelfth century many followed 
Bernard of Clairvaux and hailed the new religious militia. Yet there were also 
those who scorned it, like Bernard's fellow Cistercian, Isaac de Stella, who called 
the Templar Order a monster whose rule of life must have been drawn from the 
fifth gospel, i.e., that of the devil, because its members forced the infidels to 
believe in God through the use of lances and clubs, ruthlessly robbing and killing 
them in a supposedly “religious” way, and yet claiming martyrdom for those of 
their own brothers who died while committing this carnage (“Sermo 48" 1854). 
Although Isaac's voice was certainly minoritarian, it was not an isolated one; oth- 
ers joined him in this critical assessment (Barber 59-63, Partner 24-41). 

Yet whatever the moral judgments made at the time, during the entire Middle 
Ages there was never the slightest hint that the invention of the military orders, 
which had taken place in Palestine, had anything to do with a Muslim influence. 
It was only at the beginning of the nineteenth century that the suggestion was first 
made that these orders were inspired by Muslim institutions, a hypothesis that 
posited the cultural transfer of religious violence and that has made its way into 
today's academic mainstream. According to supporters of this theory, the context 
of Christianity provided an insufficient explanation for the birth of these orders. 
Instead, a Muslim antetype was imputed. The medieval Templars and other sim- 
ilar groups can, in this view, only be understood as a more or less direct imita- 
tion of the Islamic Ribat. A Ribät is generally conceived of as a fortified con- 
vent populated by Islamic warrior monks, or, more succinctly, as a Muslim mili- 
tary monastery. This assertion of a Muslim model for the military orders evolved 
and thrived in the twentieth century. Although direct evidence was never put for- 
ward to support it, it has endured and continues to be defended by many schol- 
ars in religious and medieval studies (Castro 204-18; Cocheril; Glick; Glick and 


7 Itis, however, important to note that the rule under which the Templars functioned was not 
a "monastica!" one in the narrow sense of the word, but a rule of Canons Regular. Also, the 
fighting members of military orders are more fittingly described as “semireligious” rather 
than as monks or Canons Regular (Hiestand, “Ritterorden”; Elm 359-60). 
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Sunyer; Kedar and Aslanov; Lourie; Miramon 70-71, note 3; Peters 267 and 278). 
The model is not, however, universally accepted; many scholars remain skepti- 
cal or actively reject it as unproven and improbable. Alan Forey, for instance, the 
leading historian of the military orders, outright dismisses the notion of a Muslim 
antecessor (Forey, Emergence), as do Derek Lomax (3-4) and Joseph O'Callaghan 
(176-78). Yet most academic discussions on the origins of the military orders con- 
sider it as a serious possibility, the current standard work in English (by Barber) 
on the Templars, serving as one example (40-41). 

However, research by Orientalists has revealed that the supposed model insti- 
tution, the Muslim military monastery, never existed. It has been shown that the 
notion of the Ribat as a convent of Muslim warrior monks is the result of an ille- 
gitimate conflation of spatially, chronologically, and conceptually dissociated ref- 
erences.* The entry on the Ribat in the current edition of the authoritative Ency- 
clopedia of Islam arrives at the following conclusion: *It can thus be stated with 
confidence that to define it [i.e., the Ribat, J.F.] a ‘Muslim military monastery’ 
is evidence of extrapolation and misinterpretation, and this applies whatever the 
period and the region" (Chabbi 494).? 

This does away once and for all with the supposed Islamic institution as 
model for the Christian military orders. Yet if there never was a Muslim military 
monastery, why did so many scholars believe it existed and that it was the inspi- 
ration for the establishment of Christian military orders? By retracing the histo- 
riography on the subject, it has become evident that the idea of a “Muslim mil- 
itary monastery" never had a life of its own. Rather, the concept of the Muslim 
Ribat was constructed parallel with Christian military orders and on the concep- 
tual terms of Western monasticism. The analogy and the alleged transfer between 
the Muslim and the Christian institution formed the self-evident background for 
the further development of the concept of the Ribat (Feuchter, Ribat). 


Motives for the Transfer Hypothesis 


Why was an external, oriental genealogy bestowed upon the Templars (and the 
Christian military orders at large)? An initial response is that by 1800 religious 
chivalry had become inexplicable in the frame of its own culture. Enlightenment 
had provided for a changed look on the distribution of the secular and the reli- 
gious sphere and for a clearer separation between them. Under the critical eye 


8 To measure the extent of the destruction of false certainties, see the statement by Wheatley: 
“Ribat is a term virtually incapable of unequivocal definition” (256) (with explicit reference 
to Chabbi’s article, see below). 

9 Chabbi furthermore writes: “It is no longer possible to subscribe, in a global manner, to 
the definition of G. Margais, who presents ribät [...] as ‘a type of establishment, both reli- 
gious and military, which seems quite specifically Muslim' and *which appeared at an early 
stage’. It is no longer possible to retain as ‘current’ the interpretation of a ‘fortified con- 
vent"? (501). 
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of the new philosophical movement, violence had more and more come to be 
seen as alien to true religion. Christian militias exerting sacred violence were now 
perceived as strange, especially on the background of the New Testament's mes- 
sage of non-violence. Islam, on the contrary, was viewed as a culture naturally 
prone to religious violence and lacking a clear distinction of politics and reli- 
gion. Àn outside stimulus, such as Islam, could explain the uncanny phenome- 
non of a Christian order that merged the life of the monk and the warrior. Many 
scholars involved in developing the transfer hypothesis have clearly articulated 
their uneasiness about the orders and at the same time subscribed to the gen- 
eral view that religious violence was originally alien to Christianity but innate to 
Islam (see overview in Feuchter, Ribat 134-36). For instance, the Spaniard Jaime 
Oliver Asín explicitly stated that the orders could not have originated in Christian 
culture because the concept of propagating its beliefs through armed violence was 
essentially “anti-Christian.” In contrast, he describes “Holy War" as an Islamic 
religious duty: 


Finally, we have to notice in favor of the Islamic origin of the mili- 
tary orders in general, that the military character of both institutions, the 
Muslim one and the Christian one, could originate only from a people 
that practiced the holy war as a religious duty, as was the case with the 
Muslim people. Neither here [i.e., in Spain] nor in any other Christian 
country could a type of war with an essentially anti-Christian spirit have 
possibly been born: The propagation of religious belief with armed vio- 
lence. (Oliver Asín 542) 


Yet this is not the whole answer to the question of the oriental genealogy. For the 
Templars had been perceived as Orientals and as linked to the Orient long before 
the eighteenth century. This perception of the Templars as being closely associ- 
ated with the oriental world was already in place by the Middle Ages, and by 
1800, this orientalization of the Templars was in full force. This state of affairs 
undoubtedly prepared the ground for and contributed to the construction of the 
transfer hypothesis from Islam that emerged at that time. In the following I will 
try to retrace some strands of this orientalizing tendency in medieval and modern 
(scholarly and fictional) texts. 


Orientalizing the Templars 


Although, as stated above, some medieval contemporaries initially abhorred the 
idea of warrior monks, within a few decades after the founding of the Templars, 
their existence within medieval societies had become normalized, with no sus- 
picions of any kind of Muslim inspiration for the general idea of this and other 
similar orders. However, the fact that the notion of military orders was no longer 
questioned did not mean that there was no criticism at all. The Templars in par- 
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ticular, for example, were often accused of pride and greed. They were also seen 
as involved with Muslims in several ways. The most interesting alleged rela- 
tionship was that with the Ismailis, one of the most emblematic and (allegedly) 
fanatic Islamic groups. Better known as "Assassins," they were “famous for 
their political murders" (Partner 25) — which they allegedly committed with the 
help of drugs — so famous, in fact, that “assassin” has become the word for “mur- 
derer" in many European languages, including English, French (assassin), Italian 
(assassino), and Spanish (asesino). Twelfth-century chroniclers like William of 
Tyre report that the Templars forced the Ismailis to pay a tribute to the Templars 
and that when the Assassin leader, the "Old Man from the Mountain," once con- 
sidered converting himself and his sect to Christianity, the Templars allegedly had 
him killed in order not to lose that tribute (Barber 100-4, Partner 24-26). 

Since the end of the twelfth century, Christian Rule in Palestine had been suc- 
cessively crumbling. In 1291 Acre, the last Christian stronghold, fell and the occi- 
dental Christians left Palestine's coast. The Templars were blamed for playing a 
role in this downfall, the defeat in the big battle of the Horns of Hattin in 1187 
(which had lead to the loss of the Kingdom of Jerusalem), and for the vanquish- 
ing of the Christian army at Mansourah (Egypt) in 1250 (Partner 28-29). Con- 
demnation of the rich but militarily ineffective order grew. In 1307, the French 
king, Philipp the Fair, opened a trial against the Templars that ended with the 
abolition of the order and the execution of many of its members (Barber 280-314, 
Partner 59-85). The accusations made were all invented, everything from alleged 
anti-royal conspiracy to heresy to sexual perversions. Pertinent to the discussion 
here is that the Templars were also said to have venerated an idol by the name of 
“Baphomet,” the contemporary Christian designation of the Prophet Muhammed.'' 
This was an obvious fabrication since Muslims don't revere idols: *The idea that 
Muslims were idolaters was itself a part of another system of 'smears', the pejo- 
rative representation of the oriental world by the western Christians" (Partner 78). 

Today there can be no doubt that this particular charge was without founda- 
tion. The same holds true for another accusation made during the trial, one that 
drew a connection between the Order and the Orient: the Templars had allegedly 
paid homage to the Muslim leader Saladin at some point during the twelfth cen- 
tury (Partner 75). Far-fetched as they were, these and other allegations were dis- 
cussed over and over again during the following centuries. The Templars became 
emblematic either as an innocently bedeviled out-group or as evil conspirators. 
Both defenders and accusers cherished the idea that the order was powerful, with 
secret rites and knowledge not accessible to outsiders — if this was not the case, 
why had the French king abolished them? This idea of a secluded brotherhood 
with secrets, clandestinely surviving in spite of its ongoing suppression, was 
the basis for the fascination of the Freemasons with the Templars in the eigh- 
teenth century. In a complicated development evolving out of a revived interest 


10 See Lewis and Daftary. 
11 On “Baphomet” see the Frenschkowski, esp. 13-17. 
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in chivalry, and by the embracing of the Crusaders as forerunners of the move- 
ment, but initiated specifically by German brethren, the medieval military order 
was inserted into the Masonic ancestry and began to become the object of ever- 
growing esotericism and conspiracy theories, a progression we cannot follow in 
detail here (see Partner 89-180; Barber 314-33). Yet it 1s important to remember 
that in the cultural imaginary, the Templars had, by about 1800, become a major 
part of a chain of secret societies, a chain that had supposedly existed from the 
beginning of civilization, and whose members were influential, if not omnipotent, 
in the present. 

The Enlightenment of the Crusades was censured, not an entirely new state 
of affairs: during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, crusading had been 
decried by Protestants and Catholics alike (Wildermann). However, it was not 
the enterprise itself as such, but the base motives of some of its participants that 
were assailed during that period.? Eighteenth-century historians, including David 
Hume and Edward Gibbon, and philosophers like Voltaire, differed as they began 
to consider the Crusades as a whole as expressions of fanaticism and perverted 
aspirations for glory (Siberry 1-4). In the Middle Ages, crusading had provided 
the general context for the military orders' activities, and Gibbon and Voltaire 
each touched on the subject, albeit only briefly. Both took ambivalent positions 
on the matter. Edward Gibbon in his The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire calls the military order “a strange association of a monastic and 
a military life, which fanaticism might suggest, but which policy must approve" 
(465).? He exalts the first generation of the Orders for its braveness, but deplores 
the decadence of those that followed. Voltaire, in his “Essai sur les moeurs et 
l'ésprit des nations" (1756), expresses outrage at the unjust trial of the Templars 
by the French king, but he also cites the military orders as proof of the feeble- 
ness of the Crusader states in Palestine, because, as he puts it, sound societies 
do not need such “special associations” (“associations particuliéres," Voltaire Vol. 
23, 311). Even more interesting is Voltaire's remark that the Templars and Hos- 
pitallers were in some ways similar to the militia of the Muslim Mamluk rulers: 
“Les réligieux templiers et hospitaliers, qu'on peut en quelque sens comparer à 
la milice des mameluks" (386). This casual observation shows that an analogy 
between Christian and Muslim militias was already in the air. 

While the military orders are far from central in the historical perspective of 
the major figures of the French and English Enlightenment, one of their Ger- 
man counterparts, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, makes a Templar the focal figure in 
one of the Enlightenment's greatest plays. In Nathan the Wise (1779), Lessing's 
exhortation to religious tolerance, a Tempelherr stands for Christianity. Less- 
ing's choice is all the more remarkable because it is entirely his own. No Chris- 
tian features in his work's literary inspiration, the late medieval ring parable from 


12 For the complex story of early modern views on crusading and Holy War, see Tyerman 
98-113. 
13 On Gibbon's judgment on the Crusades, see also Tyerman 113. 
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Boccaccio's Decameron, a narrative about the Muslim ruler Saladin and the Jew 
Melchizedech (Jubb 96, 196—99). Lessing's Templar is morally good and valiant, 
yet fanatical. Taken prisoner by Saladin, who is presented as an example of a 
wise king, in the course of the play the Templar's fundamental beliefs are shaken 
and his zealotry yields to a more tolerant stance. Lessing shared Voltaire's rejec- 
tion of the Crusades as well as his ambivalent view of the medieval Templars. 
Consequently, *[h]owever sympathetic Lessing's treatment in Nathan, he was 
never to be reconciled with the Templars' contradictory role of soldier and monk" 
(Batley 310). The soul searching of his Templar figure includes calling into ques- 
tion the orders's aims. At one point, he asks himself: “What is it my Order wants 
[me to do]?” (Lessing, Vol. 3, 99 [my translation]). Yet Lessing does not content 
himself with simply posing a query. In a spectacular twist, the Templar not only 
falls in love with a Jewish woman but he also turns out to be the son of Saladin's 
brother. The Templar is thus revealed as an Oriental. 

In this, the most well-known literary Templar figure of the Enlightenment 
closely resembles its counterpart in Romanticism, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, the 
chief villain in Walter Scott's Ivanhoe (1820) and the main opponent of the nov- 
el's eponymous hero and his lord, Richard Lionheart. Scott presents de Bois-Guil- 
bert as a European gone oriental: he has "keen, piercing, dark eyes," "thick black 
moustaches," and “thick curled hair of a raven blackness, corresponding to his 
unusually swart complexion." His "[h]igh features, naturally strong and power- 
fully expressive, had been burnt almost into Negro blackness by constant expo- 
sure to the tropical sun." In his girdle “he wore a long and double-edged dag- 
ger" and “from his saddle hung a short battle-axe, richly inlaid with Damascene 
carving." His retinue consisted of “two attendants, whose dark visages, white tur- 
bans, and the Oriental form of their garments, showed them to be natives of some 
distant Eastern country." Brian communicates with them in their mother tongue. 
Already of an oriental phenotype, and equipped with oriental gear, habits, and 
companions, small wonder that at their first encounter the villainous Templar is 
named a “Saracen head" by the jester Wamba (Scott, Ivanhoe, 36-39). 

In another novel by Scott, 7he Talisman (1825), which is set in Crusader Pal- 
estine, the evil figure opposed to Richard Lionheart is also a Templar: Lucas de 
Beaumanoir, the General Master of the Order. He is not described as oriental in 
his features, but his character is strongly associated with fanatic Muslims. In a 
murder attempt on the king, de Beaumanoir employs a Kharijite, a member of a 
small Islamic sect. And when the General Master asks his accomplice, Conrade of 
Montferrat, “Knowest thou not the people whom the Saracens call Charegites?" 
Conrade’s brash response is one that hardly flatters the Templars: "Surely [...] 
they are desperate and besotted enthusiasts, who devote their lives to the advance- 
ment of religion — somewhat like Templars, only they are never known to pause 
in the race of their calling” (Scott, Talisman, 180). At one point, Scott has King 
Richard refer to the Templar master as an “amphibious caitiff’ (cowardly, despic- 
able person), alluding to his being a soldier-monk: de Beaumanoir had bestowed 
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upon Richard his benediction as a priest instead of paying him respect as a mili- 
tary leader. *The misproud and amphibious caitiff puts the monk upon me" (211). 
In Scott's novels, which formed “the most persuasive modern image of the Tem- 
plars in Britain" (and throughout the Western world, one may safely add) (Barber 
323), the Templars are generally portrayed not only as a hypocritical group with 
secret aims that verge on, if not actually cross over into, religious fanaticism and 
a ruthless pursuit of their own self-interest, but they are also deeply connected to 
the Orient. And they illustrate almost all of the stereotypes that date as far back 
as the Middle Ages: "Scott's portrayal of Brian de Bois-Guilbert is everything 
that William of Tyre [the twelfth century chronicler critical of the Order, J.F.] 
could have wished for" (Barber 323; see also Partner 26). 


The Templars from the Perspective of Nascent Oriental Studies 


The negative depiction of the Templars in Scott's novels'* testifies to both the 
uneasiness and fascination with which literary Romanticism viewed the military 
orders. This same ambivalence is reflected in contemporaneous scholarly works 
of the then new discipline of Oriental Studies. Joseph Hammer (1774-1856) was 
among the first to suggest that the institution of the Templars was the result of a 
cultural transfer from Islam. Hammer, an Austrian, had been educated as a pro- 
fessional interpreter (“Sprachknabe”) at the Oriental Academy in Vienna and had 
practiced this profession in service to, among others, British Admiral Sir William 
Sidney Smith during the 1799-1800 naval campaign against Napoleon's forces 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. After Hammer's final return to Austria in 1807 he 
went on to become a major promoter of Oriental Studies in the German-speak- 
ing world (Fück 158-66), especially through his editorship of the first journal of 
that discipline in German, Fundgruben des Orients (“Mines of Information on the 
Orient"), published between 1809 and 1818/1820." In 1818, Hammer, a prolific 
author, wrote two works touching on the Templars: first, a long Latin essay titled 
Mysterium Baphometis revelatum (The Secret of Baphomet revealed), and second, 


14 However, in his nonfictional text, “Essay on chivalry” (1819), Scott's judgment of the Tem- 
plars was much more favorable: accepting "devotion as a principal feature in the character 
of Chivalry" (4) and only rejecting the propagation of the Christian creed with violence, he 
considered that “the union between spiritual and temporal chivalry” became “perfect” with 
the institution of the Templars and the Hospitallers (5). On Scott and chivalry, see Siberry 
115 and Chandler; on The Talisman, see Jubb 202-4. 

15 Only late in his life did he take on the title of Freiherr von Hammer-Purgstall. 

16 See Fück's assessment: *Es bleibt ihm das Verdienst, in Deutschland zu einer Zeit, in der 
die arabischen Studien in eine Sackgasse zu geraten drohten, das neue Orientbild uner- 
müdlich und tatkráftig verkündet zu haben" (165). 

17 For detailed information on Hammer, his influence as translator of oriental literature into 
German, and his reception, notably by Johann Wolfgang Goethe, see Reichl; Elgohary; 
Polaschegg 147-52. For a reappraisal of his contribution to the increased academic interest 
in non-European regions in general, see Osterhammel 13, 41, 51, 53 et passim. 
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a book in German, Die Geschichte der Assassinen aus morgenldndischen Quellen 
(History of the Assassins based on Oriental sources). Each publication took up 
a connection between the Order and the Orient that had already been articulated 
during the Middle Ages: in the Latin essay, Hammer presented (supposed) evi- 
dence of a link between the Templars and ancient oriental cults identified by 
their alleged common veneration of the Baphomet idol. He also connected the 
Templars to the legend of the Holy Grail. Delirious as they were, his ideas were 
eagerly taken up and became a major component of the conspiracy theories that 
already surrounded the Templars and that continue to flourish today (Barber 320- 
23, Partner 138-45). Hammer's German book about the Assassins was the first 
monograph about the sect. It faithfully reproduced the medieval myths circling 
around the Ismailis, drawing numerous parallels between them and the Templars. 
Among the (allegedly) common features of the two groups were a reliance on 
mountain strongholds (the Assassins were based in castles in Persia and Syria), 
a dedication to ruthless murder (Hammer, Assassinen 199-200), the wearing of 
similar habits, and a despising of real, *positive' religion. At the end of the book, 
Hammger asserted that the Assassins had exerted significant influence on Christian 
institutions as evidenced by “similarities [...] which arrived not by chance nor by 
the same motive, but which were probably transferred through the link of the cru- 
sades from the spirit of the Orient into the spirit of the Occident" (336-37).'? And 
even though Hammer emphasized that no Christian order was completely identi- 
cal with the Assassins, he declared the Templars as the Christian organization that 
certainly bore the most resemblance (337).? Although Hammer's linking of the 
Templars with the Assassins found little support among scholars, it fell on more 
fertile ground among conspiracy theorists.? And his work is a valuable demon- 


18 My translation (JF). The original reads: *Wir haben zwar im Vorbeigehen mehr als ein- 
mal auf die Berührungspunkte hingedeutet, welche die Einrichtung des Ordens der 
Assassinen mit gleichzeitigen oder spáteren Orden darbeut, aber wenn sich auch so man- 
che Aehnlichkeiten finden, die weder zufallig noch aus derselben Ursache entstanden, 
sondern wahrscheinlich durch die Verbindung der Kreutzzüge aus dem Geiste des Orients 
in den des Occidents übergegangen sind, so reichen dieselben doch nirgends hin zu einem 
vollkommenen Seitenstücke mit dem Orden der Assassinen, welchem, Dank dem Himmel! 
bisher in der Geschichte kein anderer parallel lauft.” 

19 “Zunächst an demselben [i.e., ‘the order’ of the Assassins] stand unstreitig der der Tem- 
pler, dessen geheime Satzungen, besonders in so weit es Verschmähung der positiven 
Religion und Ausdehnung der Herrschaft durch Erwerb von Schlóssern und Burgen betrifft, 
dieselben wie die des Ordens der Assassinen gewesen zu seyn scheinen. Auch ist die 
Übereinstimmung zwischen den weißen Kleidern und rothen Binden der Assassinen mit 
dem weißen Mantel und rothem Kreuze der Templer gewiß äußert auffallend” (Hammer, 
Assassinen 337). 

20 Hammer again applied the concept of the military orders to an Islamic institution in a 
later work: Hammer-Purgstall, //chane 323. And he described an outright “Islamic military 
order” (“dieses moslimischen Ritterordens”) in another context: a brotherhood spread all 
over Asia Minor, with the name of “knight brothers” (“Achewat Fatijan,” Hammer traduces 
in German: “Brüder Ritter") and states that it was either modeled on the Christian military 
orders or was itself the model for those orders (“waren entweder eine Nachahmung, oder, 
wenn sie schon vierhundert Jahre früher bestanden haben sollten, das Vorbild derselben”). 
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stration of the inclination at the time to take up old orientalizing tendencies con- 
cerning the Templars and to liken and tie the Order to Islamic institutions. 

It was another trailblazer in Oriental Studies who had more academic suc- 
cess lodging the origins of the Templars in a Muslim antetype. The Spaniard 
José Antonio Conde (1766-1820) published his Historia de la dominación de 
los árabes en Espana, sacada de varios manuscritos y memorias arabigas (His- 
tory of the Rule of the Arabs in Spain, Taken from Diverse Arabic Manuscripts 
and Accounts) in 1820. This pioneering and very well-received work was the 
first to describe the history of Islamic Spain entirely based on Arabic sources, 
albeit in an uncritical fashion and without a systematic citing of references. With 
just a small footnote, Conde sent the Ribat hypothesis out into the world (Conde 
619, note). It 1s here that he briefly refers to a special group of Muslim fight- 
ers, called fronteros (“frontier people") or rabitos, perhaps hispanicizing an Ara- 
bic term used in his source. Then he goes on to depict the fronteros/rabitos as 
Muslim “knights,” and finally concludes that the Christian military orders were 
“very probably derived from those ‘rabitos’ because the two institutions very 
much resembled each other." The link between fronteros/rabitos and the military 
orders is not discussed any further in the book, and Conde never mentions the 
notion of a place or a building named Ribat. Nevertheless, with these few lines in 
a footnote, he laid the foundation for the construction of the Ribat as an academic 
object as well as launching its career as the immediate model for the military 
orders that still endures. All this despite the fact that no evidence has ever been 
offered indicating that there ever was such an institution, and that recently the 
very existence of the Ribat as a “Muslim Military Monastery" had been refuted 
(see Feuchter, Ribat for more details). 


Conclusion 


The orientalizing scholarly discourse on the Templars reached its peak in the 
statements of one of the staunchest supporters of the model hypothesis. Brazil- 
ian-Spanish medievalist Américo Castro (1885-1972) is famous for his vision of 
Spain as a cultural fusion of Christian, Muslim, and Jewish elements, marked 
by the convivencia (“living together") in medieval al-Andalus.?' His 1948 book 
Espana en su historia. Cristianos, Moros y Judios (published in English under 
the title The Structure of Spanish History) is the most influential work written 
in the twentieth century on medieval Spanish history. Castro opposed the view 
that Spain was a nation largely “untainted” by the centuries of Muslim rule 
in the Middle Ages and that its history comprised a strong national continuity 
from pre-Islamic to Islamic and post-Islamic Spain, a position defended by the 
equally famous Spanish historian Claudio Sánchez Albornoz (1893-1984). Cas- 


2] On the concept of convivencia, which was not a notion invented by Castro himself, see 
Vones 223. 
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tro's achievement in restoring Spain's tricultural medieval past was recognized 
by no other than Edward Said, who in 2002 called Castro a “heroic figure" who 
had brought to the fore “what was once suppressed or denied in Spain's long 
history."? The Ribat hypothesis figures prominently in the proof Castro provides 
for the melding of cultures in medieval Spain (204-18). He presents the military 
orders as one of three exemplary Spanish “Christian-Islamic institutions," the 
other two being “Holy War" and “tolerance.” When writing about the military 
orders and the Ribat, he makes the following uncompromising remarks: 


This is the way European Christendom was penetrated by a doctrine and 
certain habits that had been familiar to Islam for centuries although they 
were novel and unheard of for the French monks of Citeaux and Cluny. 
To give over to mystic ascesis and to spill the blood of the enemy were 
compatible activities for the Muslem, because in him the distance be- 
tween the corporeal and the spiritual, between the mundane and the di- 
vine, was obliterated. (206) 


He continues: “the mixture of religious piety and bloody violence was like an ori- 
ental garment of the spirit" (206-7). It is hard not to think here of Scott's descrip- 
tion of Brian de Bois-Guilbert's attire. But returning to Castro, according to him, 
when the military orders brought this “oriental garment" of the spirit back from 
Palestine, it somehow made them strangers in their own world: 


There was something in the Templars that was incompatible with French 
life. [...] Their bellicose piety was tolerated so long as they lived in Pal- 
estine. But when they were forced to live once more in the country of 
their origin, the conflict became patent between church and war, be- 
tween spirituality and business transactions — opposites which could no 
longer be integrated in the rationalized life of France, where a banker 
was a banker and a religious was a religious. (207-8) 


Obviously, Castro views France (or Europe in general) as already having a sempi- 
ternal culture of secularism (laicite) in the Middle Ages since he goes on to speak 
of the “incompatibility of the Order of the Templars with the neat separation of 
heaven and earth, faith and reason, characteristic of French life” (208). This dis- 
cordant relationship of the Templars with Europe encompassed their oriental mix- 
ing of the secular and the religious; the consequence was the abolition of the 
Order by the French king. 

Unfortunately, Castro is not alone in holding this view. It is deeply unsettling 
that other scholars, also renowned for their pioneering work on cultural fusion, 
are among the most avid supporters of the Ribat-as-model hypothesis (e.g., Asin 
Palacios; Glick). By upholding the idea of the Muslim antetype for the Templars, 


22 The quote is from Said’s speech at the reception of the “Premio del Principe de Asturias” 
(Spain’s highest cultural award) in the category of “concord” in 2002, which he received 
together with Daniel Barenboim. 

(http://www. fpa.es/en/awards/2002/daniel-barenboim-1/speech. Retrieved February 6, 2012.) 
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these writers have unwittingly reinforced the very cultural boundaries they have 
otherwise tried to dismantle, illustrating how even a scholarly representation of 
cultural transfer can contribute to the creation of difference.? 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Linguistics and the 
Discovery of America 


RÜDIGER SCHREYER 


Progress in Linguistics 


It is often said, and often forgotten, that a history that describes the march of sci- 
ence as progress from insight to insight misrepresents the way science really pro- 
ceeds. To be sure, historians will never be able to present the whole tangled web 
we call reality. Historians must simplify. They must select their topics, their ques- 
tions, their points of view, and their facts. But historians who interpret the vaga- 
ries of events and ideas as a progression culminating at some point past, pre- 
sent, or future do not merely simplify, they also pass judgment. As a result they 
tend to discard past ideas that do not 'presage' the accepted science of the pre- 
sent moment: they tend to weed out or simply overlook the many ‘false’ starts, 
‘blind’ alleys, and ‘failed’ theories irrelevant to, or incompatible with, their par- 
ticular line of progress. 

‘Teleological’ interpretations of this kind are found in the history of all sci- 
ences, especially in times of scientific euphoria. In linguistics, an example is Ped- 
ersen's 1924 The Discovery of Language, which is a history of "Linguistic Sci- 
ence in the nineteenth century." Pedersen (1867-1953) looks on linguistic work 
before the nineteenth century as preparatory to, and culminating in, comparative 
historical linguistics. 

Historical research in the past half century has amply shown that this is too 
simplistic a view of the linguistic investigations carried out in the last five hun- 
dred years. The following essay aims to question this view by taking a problem- 
oriented approach. The focus is on the gradual ‘discovery’ of the world, but par- 
ticularly of America. I will outline how thinkers from the fifteenth to the eigh- 
teenth century tried to come to terms with this ‘event’ in a tortuous process that 
led to a revision of the entire picture of the world and of man's place in it. 

In Western history the period from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century is 
sometimes called the age of discovery for reasons alien to linguistics. Nonethe- 
less, the age of discovery is also the age of the discovery of languages. This is 
no coincidence. In “examining the relation between the study of exotic languages 
and what else was happening to Europeans in that unprecedented period of global 
expansion" I hope to continue what Percival once called a “fruitful line of future 
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investigation" (26). Unfortunately, to paint the larger picture I have to neglect 
much detail. 


The Study of Language before the Sixteenth Century 


In the European Middle Ages the only language formally taught at school was 
Latin. Foreign vernaculars were learned but not taught. It is not that people were 
blind to the multitude and diversity of languages. Scholars could read about them 
in the classics and later in the popular works of Marco Polo (1254-1324) and 
John Mandeville (fl. 14^ century). And ordinary Christians were often painfully 
aware of linguistic diversity even within the confines of their own world: wars, 
invasions, migrations, religious and political persecution, conquest, marriage, 
captivity, slavery, hostage-taking, exile, diplomacy, trade, commerce, study, and 
travel brought many Europeans into contact with (speakers of) the languages of 
Europe and beyond. Thus, in the Middle Ages, too, there was a real need for 
many to communicate in languages not their own. But there is only anecdotal evi- 
dence of how this need was met. 

Until the eighteenth century, communication among the educated of Europe 
could be achieved via Latin. For communication in other languages bilinguals or 
polyglots were recruited or hired as go-betweens, interpreters, or translators. Very 
little is known about the early dragomans or latimers, as they were called, and 
even less about how they acquired the linguistic skills necessary for their trade. 
Evidence so far suggests that before the sixteenth century there was no formal 
second language training. Polyglots apparently developed their foreign language 
proficiency by partial or total — albeit not always voluntary — immersion. 

In early modern times this method of second language acquisition did not 
change for most people. In the early years of conquest and colonization, com- 
petent interpreters were a precious and scarce commodity. To meet the growing 
demand for bilinguals, who were needed as go-betweens, the proven practice of 
immersion was used more than ever by explorers of both East and West alike. 
Whenever interpreters were unavailable, natives were kidnapped and converted 
to Christianity and bilingualism.! Columbus (1451-1506) did it and the explor- 
ers and exploiters in his wake did it too. Later, less coercive methods of language 
training were attempted, e.g., by sending indigenous youths to school in Europe 
and/or embedding European youths in a foreign language culture, practices that 
were also employed within Europe and the Middle East. Still, some kind of total 
language immersion was the preferred and often the only way to learn a second 


1 When Columbus, on his very first journey, found that the linguistic skills (Hebrew, Chal- 
dean, and Arabic) of his own interpreter, Luis de Torres, were anything but helpful, he 
abducted six Arawak Indians to take to Spain "that they may learn our language" (Diario, 
entry for 12 October, 1493). However, as he was not the first to find out, forced immersion 
did not make for reliable interpreters. 
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language, whether European or exotic. Where there are no textbooks, no diction- 
aries, no grammars there can be no systematic language training. 


The Linguistic Surge after the Sixteenth Century 


This situation was to change dramatically from the sixteenth century onward. 
We observe a revival first of Greek and then of Hebrew studies. We note sev- 
eral polyglot editions of the Bible, a number of Bible translations, but also trans- 
lations of secular writings from and into European languages. A host of gram- 
mars, phrasebooks, bi- and multilingual dictionaries are published, both of Euro- 
pean and exotic vernaculars. Language samples are collected worldwide, word 
lists are amassed and compared. The first compendia of all known languages are 
compiled. Universal artificial languages are invented and sign languages for the 
education of the deaf are devised. There is a wide interest in writing systems, 
cryptography, steganography, and stenography. Studies are published on universal 
grammar and the theory of language, on the relation of language, mind, and soci- 
ety. The eighteenth century sees the beginnings of an endless Europe-wide debate 
on the origin and development of language. 

This remarkable surge of linguistic interests in the early modern period can be 
no accident. What was it that prompted and gave momentum to all this linguis- 
tic research? 

One could, of course, cite the usual suspects in this age of discovery: the 
reformation (Bible studies), the beginnings of nation-states (elevation of the 
vernaculars to national languages), the emergence of a middle class aspiring 
to improve its knowledge (democratization of learning), the invention of print- 
ing (emergence of a standard language, wider dissemination and affordability of 
knowledge), the new science (focus on empirical research), etc. There is little 
doubt that these well-studied and highly interconnected phenomena promoted the 
study of language(s). 

Further research is needed on the impact of the extension of European polit- 
ical, economic, and religious interests beyond the fuzzy boundaries of the world 
depicted in the medieval T and O maps. The contact with the new peoples, civi- 
lizations, and languages of the largely unexplored continents of Africa and Asia, 
but especially of the New World, changed the direction of linguistic research both 
in theory and practice. We still do not fully understand the factors and their intri- 
cate interactions that caused the linguistic surge in early modern times. There 
is, however, no doubt that the driving force behind the study of languages was 
evangelization. The making of bilinguals by total immersion in a foreign culture 
may work in many cases, but not in all. Different purposes in different situations 
require different communicative skills and different levels of linguistic sophisti- 
cation. Not many require linguistic analysis or formal language training. Evange- 
lization does. 
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The Beginnings of Missionary Linguistics 


The study and description of the languages of this world began with the arrival 
of Augustinian, Dominican, Franciscan, and Jesuit missionaries in Asia and Cen- 
tral and South America in the sixteenth century, and of French Recollects and Jes- 
uits, English Protestant and Moravian missionaries in North America in the sev- 
enteenth. 

All missionaries had one goal: to save the souls of the poor deluded heathens, 
whether civilized like the Chinese or savage like the 'rude' nations of North 
America. However, faith is not something you can impose on people and baptism 
does not turn heathens into instant believers. You need to instruct them in the arti- 
cles of your faith. Therefore, among the first missionary writings were transla- 
tions of a catechism (doctrina), the Lord's Prayer, and a confessionary, usually 
made with the assistance of a more or less helpful, more or less bilingual speaker, 
who was (usually) not very versed in the “mysteries of our holy religion" (Sagard 
88) or, for that matter, in the religious customs and superstitions of the converts- 
to-be. And while bad translation was better than nothing, it was usually unsuc- 
cessful in proselytizing the natives. If your chosen heathens had no religion — 
as was often assumed — they would not even understand such basic concepts as 
sin or charity. If — as was more likely — they were given to some devilish super- 
stition you had to eradicate the Satan in their minds; you had to explain to them 
how and why your God was more powerful than their idols. You had to listen and 
talk. You had to learn and teach. Missionaries were quick to realize that sustain- 
able evangelization required a thorough knowledge of the culture and language of 
their reluctant heathen targets. 

So missionaries all over the globe began their fieldwork in the garden of the 
Lord by doing linguistic fieldwork, something that had not been done by Euro- 
peans before? The first missionaries learned the languages and customs of their 
converts by combining total immersion with the questioning of uncooperative 
informants, getting themselves ridiculed, abused, and sometimes killed in the pro- 
cess. But their ambition went beyond the short word lists and phrases compiled 
by their lay predecessors. They composed large vocabularies, but, more impor- 
tantly, they struggled to ‘reduce to art’ these recalcitrant alien languages and to 
compose grammars (artes) for the benefit and instruction of their confreres and 
successors. Indeed, missionary letters and reports, from China to Huronia, testify 
to a veritable obsession with linguistic studies. 

In their analysis, missionaries employed the familiar grammatical concepts of 
Latin. They had no other. However, their knowledge of Latin did not equip them 
for the analysis of languages with radically different grammatical and semantic 
structures. Most alien languages did not fit the mold of Latin, and the formal and 
informal descriptions of their European students tended to interpret differences 


2 In fact, the first grammars of European vernaculars were published about the same time, 
and sometimes even later, than those of exotic languages. 
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as shortcomings: the initial missionary failure to ‘reduce’ alien languages ‘to 
rules’ was frequently blamed on their inherent lack of ‘grammar’. They lacked, 
for example, certain parts of speech, certain letters/sounds, abstract terms (even 
for the most fundamental religious concepts), and words for numbers higher than 
ten, etc. The earlier descriptions, in particular, were marred by prejudice in favor 
of the learned languages. Recalcitrant indigenous languages were branded as dis- 
orderly, primitive, poor, and degenerate, much like their speakers. Frustrated mis- 
sionaries in South America even attributed the multitude, diversity, and difficulty 
of Amerindian languages to the devil's attempt to thwart evangelization. Nonethe- 
less, they struggled on valiantly, adapting or abandoning the categories of Latin 
grammar where they proved unhelpful and introducing new ones where it seemed 
appropriate. And negative judgments were revised as missionaries grew more 
familiar with the languages and cultures they studied. 

Many of these linguistic works never saw print, and many are now lost. But 
even if we only consider the printed works, the linguistic output of the missionar- 
ies was stupendous. Naturally these works only reflect the state of the missionary 
art at a given time, and they are often lacking in detail, accuracy, and reliability. 


European Access to Language Studies 


The scholars of Europe showed great interest in the discoveries of their day. 
Much of the travel literature of the time contained word lists and remarks on 
one or the other of the hundreds of languages encountered by conquerors, traders, 
travelers, and adventurers of all sorts. Although better linguistic information could 
be gleaned from the reports, linguistic sketches, word lists, phrase books, diction- 
aries, grammars, and translations, sent or brought back and published by mission- 
aries from all the corners of the earth, much of this material remained inacces- 
sible to scholars in the Old World, either because it was printed solely for local 
consumption or because it was not published at all. 

Still, European scholars had to take what they could find and where they could 
find it, in the oral reports, letters, and writings of others. Some began to excerpt, 
collect, compile, compact, and order the diffuse linguistic data scattered through- 
out these publications. Early examples of such compendia are Conrad Gessner's 
(1516-1565) Mithridates (1555) and Claude Duret's (1556-1611) one thousand- 
page Thresor de l'histoire des langues de cest univers. Contenant les origines, 
beautés, perfections, décadences, mutations, changemens, conversions et ruines 
des langues (1613). In 1784 Catherine the Great (1729-1796) of Russia initi- 
ated a more systematic collection of word lists of the languages and dialects of 
her Empire and beyond, a project ultimately resulting in Adelung (1732-1806) 
and Vater's Mithridates (1806-1817). Titles, prefaces, and ordering principles of 
these language compendia reflect the shifts in interests and new insights of their 
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time, but their primary purpose was to catalogue and describe the languages of 
the world. 


Explanations: The Standard Theory of Linguistic Diversity 


However valuable, these collections did not set out to explain either the origin or 
the incredible multitude and diversity of languages. Although the "ancient hea- 
then" had speculated on the "original of languages and letters," Bishop Wilkins 
observed: “But to us, who have the revelation of Scripture, these kind of scruples 
and conjectures are sufficiently stated" (2)? In other words, Christianity did not 
need an explanation. 

The relevant revelations are in Genesis 2, 19-20 the naming of creatures by 
Adam in 4004 BC, which accounts for the origin of language, and Genesis 11, 
1-9, which accounts for the diversity of languages: at Babel in 2247 BC God con- 
founded the one tongue, thus initiating the gradual dispersion of the children of 
Israel to all corners of the earth. A minor complication (which was to cause a lot 
of headaches later on) was introduced by the Flood (Genesis 6-9) in 2349-2348 
BC, which dramatically reduced the number of native speakers of Adam's lan- 
guage by drowning all but the members of Noah's family. Good Christians knew, 
then, that the languages of this world had descended, strictly speaking, from the 
language of Noah." 

Unfortunately, Genesis is none too specific about the finer technical details 
of these various miracles and thus leaves plenty of room for exegesis. Chris- 
tian scholars argued about many linguistic hypotheses teased from the words and 
silences of the holy text. There was, for instance, some disagreement about God's 
preferred method of language confusion and the number of different languages 
after Babel (approximately seventy-two, most believed). There were questions as 
to whether the old Adamic language had been preserved, whether it had been pre- 
served in its pristine purity, whether it was perfect, and whether it was Hebrew. 
These and many other problems were debated through the centuries by appealing 
to history, observation, common sense, and, of course, the Bible, which ultimately 
determined the questions to be asked, thus constraining the range of permissible 
answers. In the end, all linguistic hypotheses had to fit, or to be made to fit, the 
biblical framework. 


3 John Wilkins (1614-1672), one of the founders of the Royal Society of London, was the 
author of a universal language scheme (1668), which, he hoped, would lift the curse of 
Babel. The work (1-21) is prefixed by a critical state of the art report on the linguistic ques- 
tions of his day. 

4 All figures are according to the calculations of Archbishop Ussher's (1581-1656) Annales 
(there were slightly deviating calculations, too). Consequently, no language could be older 
than the time passed between the Flood and the present i.e., ca. 3850 years, with the lan- 
guages produced by the confusion being no older than ca. 3747 years. 
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Towards a Genealogy of Languages 


Europeans were struck with wonder by the myriad of different languages spoken 
in the world. The number of Amerindian tongues, in particular, elicited Old World 
amazement: in America there must be thousands of tongues, said John Wilkins in 
the mid-seventeenth century. Where did they all come from? Or in biblical terms: 
How did the seventy-two or so post-Babelic languages change into the thousands 
of languages observed today? The question, which was to be of great importance 
for the development of linguistics, became more urgent as ever more languages 
were being discovered. The Bible had no answer, but it pointed the way. The pro- 
liferation and diversification of languages, it was suggested, was merely a con- 
tinuation of the curse: ever since Babel, languages had been subject to creeping 
decay. As groups of speakers split up and migrated to different parts of the earth 
they lost contact, and in the course of time their speech became mutually incom- 
prehensible. However, some traces of their former common tongue remained, and 
correspondences between languages might evidence their family relation: 


I allow that a living language is subject to continual changes, and as 
all languages have been so, we may say with truth that none of them 
have preserved their original purity. But it is no less true that in spite 
of the changes introduced by custom, they have not lost everything by 
which they are distinguished from others, which is sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose; and from the rivulets arising from the principal springs, I 
mean, the dialects, we may ascend to the mother tongues themselves. 
(Charlevoix 57) 


Hence, the comparative study of linguistic features may discover genealogical 
relations between languages and suggest the varying routes taken by their speak- 
ers after parting company. Ideally the detection of linguistic affinities may enable 
scholars to revert to the few original languages (Charlevoix's “mother tongues”), 
or perhaps even the original language itself. 

Thus, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find a host of serious 
scholars using a rather freewheeling comparative *method' to prove that Phoe- 
nician, Chinese, Swedish, Dutch, or German, were, or were closest to the origi- 
nal language.? Other no less serious scholars censured, or poked fun at, these ety- 


5 Johannes Goropius Becanus (Jan van Gorp 1519-1579) proved, to his satisfaction at least, 
Dutch to be closest to the first language, while Adrianus Schrieckius (Adriaan van Schrieck; 
1560-1621) believed that Flemish best preserved the original features. Other sixteenth- and 
seventeenth century authors maintained that their own language — Swedish, German — was, 
or was at least closest to, the original language. Right into the eighteenth century some 
scholars defended the thesis that Celtic was the first language of mankind. Others pro- 
nounced in favor of Scythian or Phoenician. Foertsch lists E. Guichat (1618), M. Causa- 
bon (1615), L. Tomasino (1693 and 1694), S. Morino (1694), A. Calmet (1739) as being 
in favor of Hebrew; Philippus Cluverius (1616), Olavus Rudbekius (1659), G.G. Eckhart 
(1712), J.C. Jordan (1745), J.D. Schoeptlin (1751), and Ch. Wallancey (1782) as advocates 
of Celtic (Missionsmaterialien 7T). Other attempts were even more fanciful: Adam Preyel 
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mologizers, their dubious methods, and the liberties they took with their data. 
Andreas Kempe (1622-89) (1688) claimed, presumably tongue in cheek, that 
in Paradise God spoke Swedish, Adam conversed in Danish, and the serpent in 
French (Elert 224-25). 